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JAPAN AFTER THE WAR. 


BY JACOB Il. SCHIFF. 





NEARLY a year has passed since the momentous struggle be- 
tween the Northern Goliath and the Far-Eastern David came to 
an end, and the world still stands amazed at the surprising result 
—-hardly equalled in the history of great wars—which has come 
about. 

In the opening days of 1904, the writer, with a number of 
friends, was discussing the position of Russia, the outrageous 
oppression it practised against its non-Orthodox subjects, espe- 
cially against its Jewish population, and the standing menace 
it formed to the peace of the world. As if by inspiration, the 
writer then advanced his belief, not only that Russia, then on the 
eve of the struggle with Japan, would be beaten and humiliated, 
but that the result of such a war would lead to the breaking up 
. of the Russian autocracy. 

What followed is a matter of record and has already passed 
into history. Not very generally is it realized, however, what 
Anglo-American friendship and support, moral and financial, 
meant to the Island Empire; how without these, the gallantry of 
its people, their readiness to sacrifice their all to maintain the 
supremacy of their country against the aggression of the Northern 
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Colossus, would have been of no avail. Had America not will- 
ingly joined hands with England in the spring of 1904, when 
Japan made the first attempt to secure foreign loans for the pur- 
poses of the war—an appeal which, until America showed its 
willingness, even eagerness, to cooperate, was met in England not 
over-enthusiastically; and had the two nations not so readily 
opened their money-markets to every succeeding Japanese war 
loan, nothing could have averted the financial and economic ruin 
of Japan at a comparatively early stage of the struggle. The 
abandonment of the gold standard would, of necessity, have im- 
mediately followed a failure of the Japanese Loan Commissioner 
to secure foreign loans; nor would it have been possible to con- 
tinue the war for any length of time with a depreciated or forced 
currency, which Japan could not have absorbed to a sufficient 
extent to enable her Government to maintain its ability to procure 
sufficient war material, and to sustain its armies in foreign lands 
where irredeemable paper money would not have been accepted. 
But Japan was fighting, not only her own cause, but the cause of 
the entire civilized world; and it was right, therefore, that Eng- 
land and the United States should assume a position which, if 
for a time it involved a certain financial risk, prevented conse- 
quences, too serious to contemplate, which would have supervened 
if Japan had been compelled to succumb in the life-and-death 
struggle Russia had forced upon her. 

To understand a people, their national aims and purposes, one 
needs to go amongst them, and this consideration induced the 
writer, in the early months of this year, to visit Japan and to 
travel extensively through the Islands and in Korea. The latter 
country, as a consequence of the war, has become, for all practi- 
cal purposes, a vassal state of the Island Empire, the Korean 
Emperor being permitted to retain only a nominal suzerainty. 
No longer has Korea any direct diplomatic relations with foreign 
countries; its finances have passed under Japanese control, as 
have the post, the telegraph, the railway and every other im- 
portant branch of administration. It is well that this should be 
so. Korea for decades had become the theatre for foreign intrigue 
of every kind, its natural resources were being exploited by ad- 
venturers of every nationality, corruption held high carnival, 
security to property did not exist, law there was none, or such 
only as could be purchased by the highest bidder, 
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That these conditions, which were fostered by Russia in every 
possible manner—in order to permit her to appear finally as the 
savior of the country—were the primary cause of the war is now 
very generally understood, as is the fact that Japan had to risk 
all to drive Russia, once and forever, out of Korea, if she was to 
continue in future to exist as an independent nation. Now that 
Japan has succeeded in forcing the aggressor back into his own 
domain, her first care has been to safeguard permanently her 
control over Korea. She has begun this work by cutting off 
Korea’s diplomatic intercourse with foreign nations, and, as al- 
ready stated, she has with a firm hand taken under her own con- 
trol the administration of the country. It speaks volumes for 
the earnestness of Japan’s purpose that she has sent the Marquis 
Ito, her foremost statesman, and himself one of the builders of 
New Japan, as Resident-General to Seoul, assisted by men like 
Megatta, Tsuruhara and Stevens (the last named being the well- 
known American adviser to the Japanese Foreign Office), not 
alone to establish orderly government throughout Korea, but 
thereby to make Korea, to all intents and purposes, a tributary to 
Japan. It is a situation such as England had to face in Egypt, 
and there can be little doubt that most beneficial results will 
accrue to Japan and Korea from the new condition of affairs, 
similar to those which have come to England and Egypt from the 
former’s guidance of the destinies of the land of the Pharaohs. 
The dormant resources of Korea are still great; the agricultural 
possibilities of the southern half of the country can, with proper 
irrigation and transportation facilities—now assured through the 
Fusan-Seoul Railway—be considerably developed ; the lumber re- 
serves of the north are of immense value, while the country all 
over abounds in minerals, especially gold, which, with modern 
methods, are said to be capable of lucrative development. Thus, 
with law and order established, the Koreans are certain before 
long to know a prosperity of which heretofore they have had little 
conception, while Japan herself will have assured to her commerce 
and industry new markets, which, notwithstanding the “ open 
door,” must primarily, for obvious reasons, yield to her their 
richest fruits. 

It is in this development of the fresh markets of Korea 
and Manchuria in particular, and of China in general, that Japan 
has begun to seek, and will find, compensation for the tremendous 
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sacrifices the nation made during the recent war. Of the war 
nothing is any longer heard in Japan; and, while the Military 
Party still wields a potent influence in the councils of the Gov- 
ernment, as is but natural, the men who have been the founders 
of New Japan—men like Marquis Ito, Count Okuma, Count 
Matsukata, Count Innouye and others—are thoroughly alive to 
the dangers which lie behind the glitter of a strong military ad- 
ministration, and are using every influence to prevent the burden- 
ing of the country with a policy which would seek to place stra- 
tegical and military considerations above those of commercial and 
industrial progress. The first struggle between these two tend- 
encies was precipitated by a bill introduced at the last session 
of Parliament, providing that the principal private railways should 
pass into Government ownership. This measure was strongly 
supported by the Military Party; and notwithstanding the deter- 
mined, even bitter, opposition which it encountered among those 
who, for economic reasons, did not favor it, the bill was 
passed under the strong pressure of Marquis Sionji’s Cabinet 
and the influence of the representative of the Military Party, 
Marquis Yamagata. The helief seems justified, however, that this 
victory of the Military, in the adoption of a measure upon which 
much can be said pro and con from an economic standpoint, need 
not create alarm, and that, in the main, prudent and sound coun- 
sel will prevail among those who are called upon to direct the 
course of the nation. That there is a governing class in Japan 
cannot be denied; but it recruits itself constantly from the best 
elements among the people, who are rapidly growing ripe in 
political experience and are generally taking an active interest in 
the national affairs. Indeed, the whole system of popular educa- 
tion tends toward such a condition. Among no other people can 
be found a greater thirst for learning; public schools are many 
and of every grade; attendance is compulsory and education is 
entirely free. Tokio University, Waseda University, Kyoto Uni- 
versity and other advanced seats of learning compare favorably 
with the best American Colleges and Universities, as to fixed 
apparatus as well as to quality of the faculties. 

If one were to characterize the people of Japan, a people 
generally believed, and no doubt properly so, to be full of senti- 
ment, one would have to say that they are a sober people. Ex- 
cept under high pressure, such as existed at the time when peace 
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was concluded at Portsmouth, the Japanese people are not easily 
carried away; the actions of the nation’s leaders are, as a rule, 
the result of mature consideration and careful calculation. 
Neither the statesman nor the merchant reaches conclusions in 
haste; anything finally determined upon and done generally at- 
tains the result aimed at. It is amazing how readily and rapidly 
the Japanese understands how to adapt himself to any new con- 
ditions he finds to be to his advantage; and in this, no doubt, 
must be sought the secret of the wonderful progress the country 
has made during the past fifty years. Men of advanced age, who 
are among the most conspicuous leaders in education, in finance 
and in trade, will frankly tell you that, fifty years ago, when Perry 
came and demanded admittance, they stoutly opposed the taking 
down of the bars to let the foreigner in; but, having found out 
their mistake, these very men became the foremost creators of 
Modern Japan; and even to-day — notwithstanding the great 
age these men have now reached—they are still in the front rank 
of those who make for modern progress and civilization. The 
spirit, however, which leads is the Throne itself. Upon it sits a 
Monarch, whose dynasty has been in possession of the Government 
for upward of two thousand years; who has himself been educated 
in the theory that his sovereignty is heaven-born, that the people 
are his by divine right, that his power is absolute; and who, never- 
theless, without revolution or outside pressure, has divested him- 
self of all autocratic power, has freely inaugurated the most ad- 
vanced constitutional government, and has come to be recognized as 
animating every movement which is likely to promote the progress 
of the nation. One cannot be surprised, therefore, at the great 
loyalty which the Japanese shew to their Sovereign, and which 
goes so far in maintaining pure patriotism. Their loyalty to 
their country and to each other was the determining factor in 
the recent war: it secured victory to the Japanese army and 
navy; and it will, in the new era upon which the country has 
entered, be certain to assure to Japan commercial and industrial 
supremacy and success in every peaceful enterprise. 

Indeed, though not a year has yet passed since the Russo- 
Japanese War ended—one of the most sanguinary conflicts in 
history, which has torn Russia asunder, politically, commercially 
and industrially—Japan has already repatriated her armies, has 
ceased even to discuss what happened during the titanic conflict, 
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and her people are now occupied in*a united mighty effort to 
secure compensation in the avocations of peace for the great sac- 
rifices which they were called upon to make. In Japan everybody 
appears to do work of some sort, and while the remuneration of 
labor of every kind is low, so is the cost of living; the common 
people appear to be happy and satisfied, considerably more so than 
the same class of people in Europe or America, with their much 
higher standard of earning. In Old Japan, such a thing as saving 
was entirely unknown. It is only since the Restoration and the 
entry of Japan into the family of modern nations that the ac- 
cumulation of wealth has begun. The people appear, however, 
to be quite desirous of making up for lost time. The new era 
finds banks established throughout the country, competing keenly 
for deposits, for which they offer a high rate of interest. Then, 
too, these rapidly learning people appear to have adopted every 
approved method which practical experience in economic and 
fiscal science has taught. Under Count Matsukata’s wise and 
prudent administration of the Treasury, the gold standard was 
introduced and it has become a fixed fact; it was jealously guarded 
and maintained at great cost, even during the late war, with its 
enormous strain upon the resources of the nation. These re- 
sources, as far as natural wealth is concerned, do not appear to be 
great. Especially is the absence of iron ore a considerable draw- 
back to a people who, for their development and material up- 
puilding, must, in the first instance, rely upon their creative power 
as an industrial nation. But, while natural resources are limited, 
the intelligence and productive energy of the Japanese are so 
great that these qualities make up, to a considerable extent, for 
the want of different kinds of raw material, which in many in- 
stances has to be brought in from other countries and is turned 
into manufactured goods, at a low cost, both for home consump- 
tion and for export. Only when the new markets now being 
opened in Korea and Manchuria have become more fully estab- 
lished, is the true strength of Japan, as an industrial nation of 
great producing capacity, likely to show itself and to become 
appreciated by the other nations, who base such high hopes upon 
the promise of the “open door ”—hopes which are likely to be 
doomed to considerable disappointment, because of the industrial 
possibilities of Japan and the advantage of her position in legiti- 
mate competition with her rivals. 
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~ What Japan still needs is more and better transportation facili- 
ties. It is hardly conceivable that five or six thousand miles of 
narrow - gauge railroad can suffice for a highly civilized indus- 
trial and agricultural nation of forty million people. It is true 
that the location and formation of the Islands permit of superior 
water transportation, but a large part of the interior is as yet 
difficult of access. This, it is expected, now that the Government 
is about to assume ownership of practically the entire existing 
railroad system, will be remedied before long, though the heavy 
debt the country is shouldering, as a legacy of the war, should, 
and no doubt will, make the Government cautious in assuming 
new financial responsibilities. 

Japan’s national debt, including about four hundred million 
yen of Internal Bonds to be issued during the next ten years in 
payment for the railways, amnounts in round numbers to twenty- 
five hundred million yen ($1,250,000,000)—a considerable bur- 
den for a country comparatively small in area and of limited 
natural wealth. The great productive ability, however, of its 
numerous population, the people’s great frugality and high in- 
telligence, go far to offset the heaviness of the burden which the 
national debt would otherwise doubtless form; and, indeed, taxes 
are borne, apparently, with entire willingness by all classes. 
Moreover, the ownership of the railways will mean a national asset 
of large and steadily increasing value, as do already the tobacco 
and salt monopolies. Considerably more than half of the national 
debt is held at home, the foreign debt of the Government amount- 
ing to something like one thousand million yen. It is, possibly, 
because of the desire, on the part of the prudent men who deter- 
mine the country’s economic policy, to accustom the people to the 
burden of the debt, and to prevent any spirit of dissatisfaction 
because of the taxation this makes necessary, that the Government 
has drawn so heavily upon the country’s own capital for its re- 
quirements, and has created internal obligations, even when for- 
eign loans could have been placed on more advantageous terms 
than it was possible to obtain from home investors. Up to a cer- 
tain point this is a wise, statesmanlike and laudable policy; but 
a country which is just entering upon an era of far-reaching in- 
dustrial and other development needs to retain its capital for 
such development, rather than have it tied up to too large an 
extent in loans to its Government. 
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It is well that the fact has become recognized in Europe and 
in the United States that Japan means to be, and is to be, the 
dominant factor in the Far East, and that any commercial or 
other advantages in the distant Orient, which Europe and America 
desire to secure, can be obtained only by the same legitimate 
methods these nations employ in their dealings with each other. 
The recognition of this existing situation, which has become so 
thoroughly accentuated through the result of the Russo-Japanese 
War, is certain to make for lasting peace in the Far East. With 
the opening up of Korea, Manchuria and China under Japanese 
influence and tutelage, an enormous new field for consumption 
is being created, the benefits of which, while in the first instance 
they are likely to accrue to Japan, cannot but serve as an impetus 
to the commerce of the entire world, from which Europe and the 
United States should profit for many a decade. 

Jacos H. ScuHirr. 





THE TRIAL OF#,CHRISTIANITY. 


BY THE REV. PHILIP STAFFORD MOXOM, D.D. 





WHEN Paul was preaching his new doctrine of Jesus and the 
resurrection, some eighteen hundred and fifty years ago, in Athens, 
he was encountered by certain Epicurean and Stoic philosophers. 
Some of these looked on him as a “ babbler.” Others said: “ He 
seems to be a setter-forth of strange gods.” It is interesting to 
observe that the phrase thus translated actually means, “ He 
seems to be an announcer of foreign demons,’”—ééywy daporiwy. 
What these words show is the attitude, not of the rabble, but of 
philosophers, towards the new religion. They sound like an 
excerpt from a letter or news despatch from modern China. 
“Foreign demons,” or “ foreign devils,” is a familiar expression 
in the Far East. 

The term, daudrnor, daimdnion, or demon, meant, in the Greek 
usage, first, the Divine Power, the Deity, the Divinity. Then it 
meant an inferior divine being. Socrates used it to designate the 
spirit which dwelt within him and was his monitor and guide. 
In the New Testament it is used to designate an evil spirit, a 
demon in the modern sense. 

The early Christian Fathers believed that the heathen gods 
were demons, that is, evil powers hostile to the true God and 
possessing the ability to embody themselves in human form, and 
even to take possession of the human personality. They identi- 
fied the heathen gods with devils. The makers of the Common 
English Version of the Bible were so imbued with this idea that 
they almost invariably rendered the word dafpwr, or daiudrov, by 
“ devil,” an improper, not to say impossible, translation. The 
view of the Church Fathers that the heathen gods were 
demons—actual existences, indeed, but malign in their nature and 
temper and under the leadership of Satan—was long maintained 
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in the Church. Whether any missionaries in the beginning of 
the great modern missionary movement held this belief, I can- 
not say; but the attitude of many of them towards the gods of 
heathen and idolatrous peoples was determined by the older view, 
so far that they denounced the heathen gods and the worship of 
them as oppugnant to the true Deity. 

The Greeks, in the time of Paul, took a view of his religion, 
and of Jesus whom he preached, similar in form, at least, to the 
view which, until within a hundred years, the Christian mis- 
sionary took of the gods of pagan peoples. The Greeks, however, 
were better-tempered or more intelligent, since they spoke of 
Paul as an announcer, not of foreign demons, but of foreign 
divinities. For many centuries the attitude of Christians towards 
the religions of what were called “heathen peoples” has been 
one of reprobation, if not of contempt. Those religions were 
looked upon as an evidence and aggravation of the sinfulness of 
the people who held them. Loyalty to God and to Jesus seemed to 
require intolerance of any rival; and the gods of the heathen were 
regarded as rivals of the Christians’ God. This was not without 
precedent. Long before, when the worship of Yahweh rose among 
the Hebrews, at first He was considered to be the god of the land, 
as well as of the people. Such was David’s view; hence he sought 
to bring the Ark of the Covenant out of a foreign country, the 
Jand of Baal, or the Baals, into Yahweh’s land. That part of 
Palestine over which David ruled had become the land of Yahweh 
by its conquest from the Philistines. As the worship extended and 
devotion to Him intensified, all other gods came to be regarded, 
not merely as figments of an idolatrous imagination, but as false 
—that is, usurping—gods, rivals of Yahweh and usurpers of His 
prerogatives. 

The Christian attitude towards the gods of un-Christian peoples 
was the lineal descendant of the Hebrew attitude. Yahweh, in 
the form Jehovah, was identified with the Father whom Jesus 
revealed, and all the gods of the nations were looked upon as 
false gods, hostile to the true Deity. The very strength of one’s 
Christian faith seemed to intensify this feeling towards heathen 
religions. A charitable consideration of heathen religions would 
have seemed treachery to the true God and to Jesus who was iden- 
tified with Him, not only in spirit, but also in substance. Yet, 
in the teachings and actions of Jesus, there was a germ, at least, 
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of the catholicity which is sympathetic towards all sincere re- 
ligious thought and aspiration. The first positive manifestation 
of that catholicity which we see in the followers of Jesus is in 
Paul in Athens. He addresses the Athenians thus: “ Men, Athen- 
ians, I see that in all respects ye are very religious ”—that is, 
reverent towards the gods. The word translated “too super- 
stitious ” in the Common Version, is the comparative form of a 
word which means “reverencing god, or the gods, pious, re- 
ligious.” In later usage it came to have the sense of “ super- 
stitious,” but not, I think, with possible rare exceptions, until 
after the beginning of the Christian era. In common usage, it 
had the good sense, as when one said of a man, “ He is devout; 
he is pious.” Such, undoubtedly, was the sense in which Paul 
used the word. That Paul was the first Christian of whom we 
have any record who spoke respectfully of pagan religion is not 
contradicted by the story of Peter’s visit to Cornelius; for, though 
Cornelius was a Roman, he was a proselyte to Judaism, and was 
recognized by Peter as worshipping the same God as himself. 

As in other important respects, so also in this, Paul’s example 
was not followed by the Church. Among the Church Fathers, 
some, notably Justin Martyr and Clement of Alexandria, found 
in the heathen religion a dim prophecy of Christianity; but the 
general view of the Church was what I have indicated. At last, 
Christians, in considerable numbers, are beginning to see that 
the attitude of reprobation is wrong, that the idea on which it is 
based is mistaken, and that the merits of Christianity are not to 
be measured by the degree of its hostility to other faiths. This 
change has been brought about, partly, by increased and more 
intimate knowledge of other peoples. The study of Comparative 
Religions has disclosed the universal elements in the various re- 
ligions of the world and the points of similarity between the great 
ethnic faiths and Christianity. Widened and deepened acquaint- 
ance with history has made clear the truth that man is essentially 
a religious being, and that always and everywhere he has been 
inwardly moved to “ feel after God, if haply he might find Him.” 
The notion that pagan religions were devices of the devil, where- 
by he beguiled the souls of men to their eternal destruction, and 
that those, such as Buddhism, which presented striking resem- 
blances in ritual to the ritual of the Roman Catholic Church, 
were peculiarly and diabolically ingenious, was discredited by a 
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fuller acquaintance with the real character of pagan religions and 
with the ideas and aspirations of the peoples who held them. 
Finally, the idea dawned upon some minds that religion every- 
where and of every form was the expression of man’s sense of 
God and man’s outreach towards God. God has left no people 
without some witness of Himself. As knowledge of the religious 
literatures of the nations increased, men became sensible of quali- 
ties in them which show their kinship with the Hebrew psalms 
and oracles. They began to understand that no one people has 
exclusive right to call itself “the chosen people of God”; and 
that privilege is the measure of obligation, not a reason for self- 
exaltation. Without abating one jot from the intrinsic merit 
of the Christian revelation, they began to see that the Hindoo 
and the Chinaman and the Japanese were also children of God 
and had their contribution to make to the religious and moral life 
of the world. 

Christianity has suffered greatly from two errors. One is the 
narrowing of God’s interest, at first to a single people, and then 
to a single cult. The other is the identification of Christianity 
with an ecclesiastical institution and a theological system. Jesus 
came not to give men a religion, but to reveal God and the true 
spirit and manner of life. He summarized the entire significance 
of “the law and the prophets” in the injunction, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, . . . and thy neighbor 
as thyself.” This injunction shows the inseparable union be- 
tween real religion and morality, and announces a principle as 
broad as the whole of life. 

The supreme test of a religion or a religious doctrine is its 
ability to produce good men and women and a sound and benefi- 
cent social order. It is accurately expressed in the words of 
Jesus, “ By their fruits ye shall know them,” and this test is 
applicable to systems and peoples as well as to individual men. 
Christianity is on trial to-day, a trial which is at once drastic 
and inescapable. The emergence of the Japanese—a people not 
moulded by Christian influence—the character which they display 
and the lofty ethical principles which are expressed in their ac- 
tion, raise many questions. 

It will not be contested that Christian principles—that is, the 
principles of Christ—endure comparison with any others with- 
out disadvantage to themselves. Jesus Himself may be put by the 
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side of any other teacher of religious and moral truth without fear 
of His suffering by the comparison. But neither Jesus nor His 
teaching excludes the worth and truth of others; rather He wel- 
comes all and includes all that are kindred in essence. But the 
suspicion arises and is growing among us that, while we are 
Christian in name, we are in many ways, very un-Christian in 
temper and conduct. The case of Russia, with its ignorant, su- 
perstitious and bigoted Church, need not be cited; we may take 
the most enlightened and civilized Christian nations—the British, 
the German, the American. The attitude which a nation assumes 
towards other nations and the kind of social order which it 
maintains within itself afford fair tests of its Christian char- 
acter. Tried by this test, the so-called Christian civilization is, 
in many respects, decidedly un-Christian. The dominating forces 
in it are individualism, self-assertion, injustice, selfishness, pride 
and greed for riches. Christian peoples are deficient in moral 
discipline of the will, and in that self-effacement which is a 
distinguishing mark of the highest moral development. Almost 
invariably, “ rights ” take precedence over duties, and self-interest’ 
abridges or obstructs exact jusiice. The onlooker beholds this 
extraordinary spectacle, an un-Christian Christianity. There is 
significant confession of this in the common admission that the 
teachings of Jesus are not practicable in business, politics and 
international intercourse. 

Conceivably, one may contend that our present social life is the 
result of a long evolution, and is economically wise and benefi- 
cent; but one cannot truthfully call it Christian. Now, if Shin- 
toist and Buddhist Japan can produce a higher, saner, more just, 
more self-controlled, more unselfish individual and social life 
than Christian England or America, by that fact Christianity, 
as these peoples have interpreted and exemplified it, is proved 
inferior to Shintoism and Buddhism. But what really suffers 
by the comparison is not the Christianity of Jesus, but the Chris- 
tianity of the Church, the Christianity which we have made. 
In other words, Christianity can maintain its preeminence only 
by the vital and effective incorporation of the spirit and teaching 
of Jesus in individua] and social life and character. Nothing 
can invalidate this proposition. The trial which the Christian 
nations are facing to-day is obvious and inescapable. Let us, at 
least, be honest with ourselves. If we will not practise what Jesus 
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taught, let us cease to call ourselves Christian. It may be that 
some of those whom we have called “ heathen ” are more Christian 
than we. 

The missionary enterprise of the Church is accounted its great- 
est engagement and the duty of prosecuting that enterprise its 
greatest obligation ; and this is undoubtedly true. No great good 
can be possessed apart from the -obligation to share it with all 
others; and the greater the good, the greater the obligation. But 
the validity of the Church’s missionary enterprise rests solidly 
only on the demonstration that the Christian faith and the 
Christian principle are the best in the world. That they are 
the best I hold to be demonstrable, if only the testimony of men 
of other faiths be taken, with the evidence which the actual teach- 
ings of Jesus applied in action afford. But the enterprise is 
imperilled, or seriously hindered from achieving the largest re- 
sults, by two main obstructions. The first is our inappreciation 
of other religions, and the second is the inconsistency of our life 
with the Christian faith and principles which we inculcate. 

The truth is that humanity is one in its fundamental charac- 
teristics, needs and possibilities. Truth, righteousness, justice 
and good-will are essential everywhere to happy and beneficent 
life. That teaching which most clearly and effectively presents 
these is the best teaching. That life which most closely conforms 
to these is the best life. That faith which most directly and 
powerfully inspires to these is the best faith. We believe that 
Jesus and his teachings meet all the conditions. If we did not, 
we should not, when once awakened to the meaning of moral 
obligation, profess adherence to them. But the question is up 
and will not down: Are we genuinely Christian? The question 
is, first of all, one for the individual man and woman. It is, 
second, one for society. If individuals are persistently Christian, 
they will make society Christian. Where is the difficulty ? We have 
not taken Jesus frankly at His own word and on His own terms. 
With perfect propriety, with absolute justice, He might say to 
us, as He said to some professed disciples in His time: “ Why call 
ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I say?” We read these 
words in the New Testament, but, with curious fatuity, we never 
suspect that they are addressed to us. It may be that the Church 
and the Christendom which is identified with the Church are to 
hear the doomful words which were spoken to the ancient “elect ” 
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people of God: “'The kingdom of God shall be taken away from 
you and given to a people bringing forth the fruits thereof.” 

Possibly, hasty and inconsequent inferences will be drawn from 
what I have said thus far. Some may say that I have deliberately 
tried to exhibit the inadequacy of Christianity, and that I am 
looking elsewhere than to its Founder and Head for a purer faith 
and a loftier ideal. Of course, I have done nothing of the kind. 
Of course, too, if there were a purer faith and a loftier ideal than 
the Christian faith and ideal, that very fact of a superior excel- 
lence would stamp Christianity with inferiority. But no one can 
successfully maintain that any of the other religions of the world, 
as an inspiring and regulative moral force, even rivals the teach- 
ing of Jesus. He stands above all other teachers. Buddha and 
Confucius and Zoroaster and Mohammed are measured by the 
standard which He has created. He is still the Master among 
many masters. But, to an appalling extent, His teaching is dis- 
regarded, has, indeed, never been seriously regarded, by Christian 
nations. They worship Him, but do not obey Him. They blazon 
His cross on church and banner, but do not crucify their selfish- 
ness. They hail Him as a ransom, but abjure Him as an example. 

It is not He nor His teaching which is on trial ; it is the spurious 
Christianity which leaves human society still the prey of greedy 
lusts and the victim of unrighteous craft and wicked oppression. 
Why are the people, in increasing numbers, drifting away from 
the Church? Because they have begun to suspect the genuine- 
ness of a religion which finds profit in the practical denial of its 
own primary principles. In innumerable instances, professed 
Christians are the chief exploiters of their fellow men for gain, 
the chief advocates of a social caste which dooms a race to prac- 
tical serfdom because of its color, and the chief supporters of a 
vast system of political corruption. In several great Christian 
nations a formal alliance exists between Church and State; in 
nearly all a formal alliance exists between Church and School. 
But, as an English writer (the editor of “ The Hibbert Journal ”) 
has recently said: 


“This alliance, in spite of the inseparable connection between Re- 
ligion and Ethics, has failed, so far, to be productive of any combined 
and determined endeavor to build up the character of the people. For 
Religion itself has drifted away from its ethical basis; hence ‘ religious 
teaching’ has come to mean anything and everything except the one 
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thing it ought to mean. All kinds of side issues—some of which are 
none too creditable to the parties concerned—have been suffered to 
obscure the central purpose of education. We have made idols of our 
theological jealousies and ecclesiastical divisions, and in blind devotion 
to these have trusted to scraps of doctrinal patter to form the manhood 
of the race, and to save us from being as Sodom and Gomorrah in the 


day of judgment.” 


What immediately follows by Mr. Jacks does not so accurately 
apply to many of our schools as it does to English schools, but it 
is not without application even here: 


“In how many of the schools of the people are the lessons of private 
and social duty being effectively taught? How many make it their aim 
to teach the elements of self-respect and self-control? Where do we find 
a higher place given to courtesy, self-subordination, temperance, courage, 
filial piety, than to the Latin accidence or ‘ the requirements of the code’? 
Where is it taught as a daily lesson—as a truth never to be forgotten 
by poor man or rich—that there are objects and occasions in the presence 
of which life is to be counted as nothing worth, and freely offered in 
sacrifice? Bushido (the Japanese ethical code) may be a poor thing— 
I do not think so—but what would one give for a breath of Bushido 
among the vicious and anemic youths who throng the lighted thorough- 
fares of our great towns, among the idle rich, among the drunken 
thousands of Glasgow, Liverpool, Birmingham, or the East End?” 


He might have added New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Boston. 

For a long time, the Christian nations have assumed and ex- 
ercised supremacy in war and have carried the instruments and 
methods of war to the highest pitch of murderous efficiency. But 
the rise of Japan has given this complacent assumption a severe 
shock. She has done this by the type of manhood, in leader and 
led, which she has produced ; and Japan is a non-Christian nation. 
In several of the Christian nations—-notably in England, where 
Parliamentary inquiries have been conducted on this matter— 
there is observable a distinct deterioration of average manhood. 
Is it because, as Mr. Jacks suggests, “ by far the largest part of 
the energies of Christendom have hitherto been used up in prepa- 
ration for mutual destruction”? If it is, we may accept his 
conclusion that: 


“It is small wonder that these communities have developed internal 
evils which make their civilization, if not a failure, at all events a meagre 
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success. Judged by the condition of the masses of the people, there is 
not one of the great lands of Christendom which can boast itself free 
from the danger of moral and physical decay. All their energies are 
needed for the solution of the problems hence arising; they have none 
to spare upon the blowing of each other’s souls into eternity. The 
question whether this one shall rise or that one fall is of little moment, 
compared with the greater question whether all are not falling together. 
The answer to that question depends on how long they are content to 
leave their social problems unsolved.” 


The writer whom I have quoted concludes: 


“¥or nations, as for individuals, the mere profession of Christianity 
is a vain thing: the claim of Christianity to be supreme must assuredly 
fail unless it finds its exponent in renovated national life.” 


I have quoted at some length because in these words the truth 
is so clearly and strongly put. The future of Christianity depends 
on the faithfulness with which Christians exhibit its pure spirit 
and exemplify its exalted principles. That is a matter which 
comes home to us all. Our religion must make men and women 
of the highest character and a social order which is at once 
benign and just, or it will stand disapproved by the judgment 
of the world as inadequate to the demands of human life; and 
the fault will not be with Jesus or the doctrines which He taught, 
but with us. To the Christianity which we have made will be 
applied—is being applied—the supreme test: “ By its fruits ye 
shall know it.” 

Puitie Starrorp Moxom. 
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ANTONIO FOGAZZARO AND HIS 
MASTERPIECE. 


BY WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. 





I. 


Lovers of Italy have regretted that foreigners should judge 
her contemporary ideals and literary achievements by the brilliant, 
but obscene and degenerate, books of Gabriele D’Annunzio. Such 
books, the products of disease, no matter what language they may 
be written in, quickly circulate from country to country: like 
epidemics they sweep up and down the world, requiring no pass- 
ports, respecting no frontiers, while benefits travel slowly from 
people to people, and often lose much in the passage. D’Annun- 
zio, speaking the universal Janguage—Sin—has been accepted as 
the typical Italian by foreigners who know Carducci merely as 
a name, and have perhaps never heard of Fogazzaro. Yet it is 
in these men that the better genius of modern Italy has recently 
expressed itself. Carducci’s international reputation as the fore- 
most living poet in Europe and a literary critic of the first class 
gains slowly, but its future is secure. Fogazzaro, in “ The Saint,” 
has confirmed the impression of his five-and-twenty years’ career 
ag a novelist, and, thanks to the extraordinary power and pertinence 
of this crowning work, he has suddenly become an international 
celebrity. The myopic censors of the Index have assured the 
widest circulation of this book by condemning it as heretical. 
In the few months since its publication, it has been read by hun- 
dreds of thousands of Italians; it appeared in French translation 
in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes” and in German in the “ Hoch- 
land”; and it has been the storm centre of religious and literary 
debate. Now it will be sought by a still wider circle, eager to 
see what the doctrines are, written by the leading Catholic layman 
in Italy, at which the Papal advisers have taken fright. Time 
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was when it was the books of the avowed enemies of the Church 
—of some mocking Voltaire, some learned Renan, some impas- 
sioned Michelet-—which they thrust on the Index; now they pil- 
lory the Catholic layman with the largest following in Italy, one 
who has never wavered in his devotion to the Church. They have 
made the fortune of the book they hoped to suppress; and this is 
good, for “ The Saint ” is a real addition to literature. 


II. 

Antonio Fogazzaro, the most eminent Italian novelist since 
Manzoni, was born at Vicenza on March 25th, 1842. He was 
happy in his parents, his father, Mariano Fogazzaro, being a 
man of refined tastes and sound learning, while his mother, 
Teresa Barrera, united feminine sweetness with wit and a warm 
heart. From childhood they influenced all sides of his nature, 
and when the proper time came they put him in charge of a wise 
tutor, Professor Zanella, who seems to have divined his pupil’s 
talents and the best way to cultivate them. Young Fogazzaro, 
having completed his course in the classics, went on to the study 
of the law, which he pursued first in the University of Padua and 
then at Turin, where his father had taken up a voluntary exile. 
For Vicenza, during the forties and fifties, lay under Austrian 
subjection, and any Italian who desired to breathe freely in Italy 
had to seek the liberal air of Piedmont. 

Fogazzaro received his diploma in due season, and began to 
practise as advocate, but in that casual way common to young 
men who know that their real leader is not Themis but Apollo. 
Ere long he abandoned the bar and devoted himself with equal 
enthusiasm to music and poetry, for both of which he had un- 
usual aptitude. Down to 1881 he printed chiefly volumes of verse, 
which gave him a genuine, if not popular, reputation. In that 
year he brought out his first romance, “ Malombra,” and from 
time to time during the past quarter of a century he has followed 
it with “ Daniele Cortis,’ “Il Mistero del Poeta,’ “ Piccolo 
Mondo Antico,” “ Piccolo Mondo Moderno,’ and, finally, in 
the autumn of 1905, “ Ii Santo.” This list by no means exhausts 
his productivity, but it includes the books by which, gradually at 
first, and with triumphant strides of late, he has come into great 
fame in Italy and has risen into the small group of living authors 
who address a cosmopolitan public. 
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For many years past Signor Fogazzaro has dwelt in his native 
Vicenza, the most honored of her citizens, round whom has grown 
up a band of eager disciples, who look to him for guidance, not 
merely in matters intellectual or esthetic, but in the conduct of 
life. He has conceived of the career of man of letters as a great 
opportunity, not as a mere trade. Nothing could show better his 
high seriousness than his waiting until the age of thirty-nine 
before publishing his first novel, unless it be the restraint which 
led him, after having embarked on the career of novelist, to de- 
vote four or five years on the average to his studies in fiction. So 
his books are ripe, the fruits of a deliberate and rich nature, and 
not the windfalls of a mere literary trick. And now, at a little 
more than threescore years, the publication of “The Saint” 
entitles him to rank among the few literary masters of the time. 


III. 

“The Saint ” may be considered under many aspects—indeed, 
the critics, in their efforts to classify it, have already fallen out 
over its real character. Some regard it as a thinly disguised 
statement of a creed; others, as a novel pure and simple; others, 
as a campaign document (in the broadest sense) ; others, as no 
novel at all, but a dramatic sort of confession. The Jesuits have 
had it put on the Index; the Christian Democrats have accepted 
it as their gospel: yet Jesuits and Christian Democrats both pro- 
fess to be Catholics. Such a divergence of opinion proves conclu- 
sively that the book possesses unusual power and that it is many- 
sided. Instead of pitching upon one of these views as right and 
declaring all the rest to be wrong, it is more profitable to try to 
discover in the book itself what grounds each class of critics finds 
to justify its particular and exclusive verdict. 

On the face of it what does the book say? This is what it 
says: That Piero Maironi, a man of the world, cultivated far 
beyond his kind, after having had a vehement love-affair, is 
stricken with remorse, “experiences religion,” becomes penitent, 
is filled with a strange zeal—an ineffable comfort—and devotes 
himself, body, heart and soul to the worship of God and the 
succor of his fellow men. As Benedetto, the lay brother, he serves 
the peasant populations among the Sabine hills, or moves on his 
errands of hope and mercy among the poor of Rome. Everybody 
recognizes him as a holy man—“a saint.” Perhaps, if he had 
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restricted himself to taking only soup or simple medicines to the 
hungry and sick, he would have been unmolested in his philan- 
thropy; but, afier his conversion, he had devoured the Scriptures 
and studied the books of the Fathers, until the spirit of the early, 
simple, untheological Church had poured into him. It brought 
a message the truth of which so stirred him that he could not rest 
until he imparted it to his fellows. He preached righteousness,— 
the supremacy of conduct over ritual; love as the test and goal of 
life; but always with full acknowledgment of Mother Church as 
the way of salvation. Indeed, he seems to doubt neither the im- 
pregnability of the foundations of Christianity, nor the validity 
of the Petrine corner-stone; taking these for granted, he aims 
to live the Christian life in every act, in every thought. The 
superstructure—the practices of the Catholic Church to-day, the 
failures and sin of clerical society, the rigid ecclesiasticism—these 
he must, in loyalty to fundamental truths, criticise, and, if need 
be, condemn, where they interfere with the exercise of pure re- 
ligion. But Benedetto engages very little in controversy; his 
method is to glorify the good, sure that the good requires only to 
be revealed in all its beauty and charm in order to draw irre- 
sistibly to itself souls that, for lack of vision, have been pursuing 
the mediocre or the bad. 

Yet these utterances, so natural to Benedetto, awaken the sus- 
picions of his superiors, who—we cannot say without cause— 
scent heresy in them. Good works, righteous conduct—what are 
these in comparison with blind subscription to orthodox formulas? 
Benedetto is persecuted, not by an obviously brutal or sangui- 
nary persecution,—although it might have come to that except 
for a catastrophe of another sort,—but by the very finesse of per- 
secution. The sagacious politicians of the Vatican, inheritors of 
the accumulated craft of a thousand years, know too much to 
break a butterfly on a wheel, to make a martyr of an inconvenient 
person whom they can be rid of quietly. Therein lies the tragedy 
of Benedetto’s experience, so far as we regard him, or as he thought 
himself, an instrument for the regeneration of the Church. 

On the face of it, therefore, “ The Saint ” is the story of a man 
with a passion for doing good, in the most direct and human way, 
who found the Church in which he believed, the Church which 
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ways of Jesus Christ, thwarting him at every step. Here is a 
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conflict, let us remark in passing, worthy to be the theme of a 
great tragedy. Does not “ Antigone” rest on a similar conflict 
between Antigone’s simple human way of showing her sisterly 
affection and the rigid formalism of the orthodoxy of her day? 


IV. . 

Let us look next at “The Saint ” as a campaign document, the 
aspect under which it has been most hotly discussed in Italy. It 
has been accepted as the platform, or even the gospel, of the 
Christian Democrats. Who are they? They are a body of the 
younger generation of Italians, among them being a considerable 
number of religious, who yearn to put into practice the concrete 
exhortations of the Evangelists. They are really carried forward 
by that ethical wave which has swept over Western Europe and 
America during the past generation, and has resulted in “ slum- 
ming,” in practical social service, in all kinds of efforts to im- 
prove the material and moral condition of the poor, quite irre- 
spective of sectarian or even Christian initiative. This great 
movement began, indeed, outside of the churches, among men and 
women who felt grievously the misery of their fellow creatures 
and their own obligation to do what they could to relieve it. From 
them, it has reached the churches, and, last of all, the Catholic 
Church in Italy. No doubt the spread of Socialism, with its 
superficial resemblance to some of the features of primitive Chris- 
tianity, has somewhat modified the character of this ethical move- 
ment; so that, in fact, the Italian Christian Democrats have been 
confounded, by persons with only a blurred sense of outlines, 
with the Socialists themselves. Whatever they may become, how- 
ever, they now profess views in regard to property which separate 
them by an unbridgeable chasm from the Socialists. 

In their zeal for their fellow men, and especially for the poor 
and down-trodden classes, they find the old agencies of charity 
insufficient. To visit the sick, to comfort the dying, to dole out 
soup at the convent gate, is well, but it offers no remedy for the 
causes behind poverty and blind remediable suffering. Only 
through better laws, strictly administered, can effectual help come. 
Hence the Christian Democrats deemed it indispensable that they 
should be free to influence legislation. 

At this point, however, the stubborn prohibition of the Vatican 
confronted them. Since 1870, when the Italians entered Rome 
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and established there the capital of United Italy, the Vatican had 
forbidden faithful Catholics to take part, either as electors or as 
candidates, in any of the national elections, the fiction being that, 
were they to go to the polls or to be elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies, they would thereby recognize the Royal Government 
which had destroyed the temporal power of the Pope. Then what 
would become of that other fiction—the Pope’s prisonership in 
the Vatican—which was to prove for thirty years the best-paying 
asset among the Papal investments? So long as the Curia main- 
tained an irreconcilable attitude towards the Kingdom, it could 
count on kindling by irritation the sympathy and zeal of Catholics 
all over the world. In Italy itself many devout Catholics had 
long protested that, as it was through the acquisition of temporal 
power that the Church had become worldly and corrupt, so 
through the loss of temporal power it would regain its spiritual 
health and efficiency. They urged that the Holy Father could 
perform his religious functions best if he were not involved in 
political intrigues and governmental perplexities. No one would 
assert that Jesus could have better fulfilled his mission if he had 
been king of Judea; why, then, should the Pope, the Vicar of 
Jesus, require worldly pomp and power that his Master disdained ? 

Neither Pius IX nor Leo XIII, however, was open to arguments 
of this kind. Incidentally it was clear that, if Catholics as such 
were kept away from the polls, nobody could say precisely just 
how many they numbered. The Vatican constantly asserted that 
its adherents were in a majority—a claim which, if true, meant 
that the Kingdom of Italy rested on a very precarious basis. But 
other Catholics sincerely deplored the harm which the irreconcil- 
able attitude of the Curia caused to religion. They regretted to 
see an affair purely political treated as religious; to have the 
belief in the Pope’s temporal power virtually set up as a part of 
their creed. The Lord’s work was waiting to be done; yet they 
who ought to be foremost in it were handicapped. Other agencies 
had stepped in ahead of them. The Socialists were making con- 
verts by myriads; sceptics and cynics were sowing hatred, not of 
the Church merely, but of all religion. It was time to abandon 
“the prisoner-of-the-Vatican ” humbug, time to permit zealous 
Catholics to serve God and their fellow men according to the 
needs and methods of the present age. 

At last, in the autumn of 1905, the new Pope, Pius X, gave the 
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faithful tacit permission, if he did not officially command them, 
to take part in the elections. Various motives were assigned 
for this change of front. Did even the Ultramontanes realize 
that, since France had repealed the Concordat, they could find 
their best support in Italy? Or were they driven by the instinct 
of self-preservation to accept the constitutional government as a 
bulwark against the incoming tide of Anarchism, Socialism and 
the other subversive forces? The Church is the most conservative 
element in Christendom: in a new upheaval it will surely rally 
to the side of any other element which promises to save society 
from chaos. These motives have been cited to explain the recent 
action of the Holy See, but there were high-minded Catholics 
who liked to think that the controlling reason was religious— 
that the Pope and his counsellors had at last been persuaded that 
the old policy of abstention wrought irreparable harm to the re- 
ligious life of millions of the faithful in Italy. 

However this may be, Antonio Fogazzaro’s book, filled with the 
Liberal and Christian spirit, has been eagerly caught up as the 
mouthpiece of the Christian Democrats, and indeed of all intel- 
ligent Catholics in Italy, who have always held that religion and 
patriotism are not incompatible, and that the Church has most 
injured itself in prolonging the antagonism. In this respect, 
“ The Saint,” like “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” and similar books which 
crystallize an entire series of ideals or sum up a crisis, leaped 
immediately into importance, and seems certain to enjoy, for a 
long time to come, the prestige that crowns such works. Putting 
it on the Index can only add to its power. 

v. | 

But readers who imagine that this aspect measures the sig- 
nificance of “ The Saint” have read the surface only. The proba- 
bility of restoring friendly relations between Church and State 
is a matter of concern to everybody in Italy: but of even greater 
concern are the implications which issue from Signor Fogazzaro’s 
thought. He is an evolutionist; he respects the higher criticism ; 
he knows that religions, like states and secular institutions, have 
their birth and growth and inevitable decay. So Catholicism 
must take its course in the human circuit, and expect sooner or 
later to pass away. This would be the natural deduction to draw 
from the premise of evolution. Signor Fogazzaro, however, does 
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not draw it. He conceives that Catholicism contains a final de- 
posit of truth which can neither be superseded, wasted, nor de- 
stroyed. 

“ My friends,” says Benedetto, “ you say, ‘ We have reposed in 
the shade of this tree, but now its bark cracks and dries; the tree 
will die; let us go in search of other shade.’ The tree will not 
die. If you had ears, you would hear the movement of the new 
bark forming, which will have its period of life, will crack, will 
dry in its turn, because another bark shail replace it. The tree 
does not die, the tree grows.” 

Through this parable, Signor Fogazzaro reveals his attitude, 
which, it appears, does not differ from that proposed by many 
Anglicans and other Protestants towards their respective churches. 
Herein his Saint takes on the largest significance. He is a re- 
ligious who constantly praises Reason, and urges his hearers to 
trust Reason; but who, at a given moment, falls back on Faith, 
cleaves to Faith, insists that Faith alone brings its own warrant. 
Hence arise paradoxes, hence contradictions which elude a rea- 
sonable solution. For instance, in one discourse Benedetto says: 

“The Catholic Church, which proclaims itself the fountain of truth, 
opposes to-day the search for Truth when it is carried on on its own 
foundations, on the holy books, on the dogmas, on its asserted infalli- 
bility. For us this means that it has no longer faith in itself. The 
Catholic Church which proclaims itself the minister of Life, to-day 
shackles and stifles whatever lives youthfully within it, and to-day it 
props itself on all its decadent and antiquated usages.” 


Yet a little farther on he exclaims: 


“But what sort of faith is yours, if you talk of leaving the Church 
because certain antiquated doctrines of its heads, certain decrees of 
the Roman congregations, certain ways in a pontiff’s government, offend 
you? What sort of sons are you who talk of renouncing your mother 
because she wears a garment which does not please you? Is the mother’s 
heart changed by a garment? When, bowed over her, weeping, you tell 
your infirmities to Christ and Christ heals you, do you think about the 
authenticity of a passage in ‘St. John,’ about the real author of the 
Fourth Gospel or about the two Isaiahs? When you commune with 
Christ in the sacrament, do the decrees of the Indew or the Holy Office 
disturb you? When, giving yourself up to Mother Church, you enter 
the shadows of death, is the peace she breathes in you less sweet because 
a Pope is opposed to Christian Democracy?” 


So far, therefore, as Fogazzaro is the spokesman of loyal yet 
intelligent Catholics, he shows that among them also the process 
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of theological solution has been going on. Like Protestants who 
still profess creeds which they do not believe, these intelligent 
Catholics have to resort to strange devices in order to patch 
up a truce between their reason and their faith. This insincerity 
is the blight of the present age. It is far more serious than in- 
differentism, or than the open mockery of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury philosophers. So long as it lasts, no deep, general religious 
regeneration will be possible. But Signor Fogazzaro himself is 
unaware of his ambiguous position; being still many removes 
from Jowett, the typical Mr. Facing-both-Ways of the epoch. 


VI. 

These are some of the elements in “'The Saint” which testify 
to its importance ; but these would not make it a work of art. And, 
after all, it is as a work of art that it appeals at the outset to read- 
ers, who may care little for its religious purport. In English 
we have only “ John Inglesant ” and “ Robert Elsmere ” to com-. 
pare it with; but such a comparison, though obviously imperfect, 
shows at once how easily “The Saint” surpasses them both, 
not merely by the greater significance of its central theme, but by 
its subtler psychology, its wider horizon, its more various contacts 
with life. Benedetto, the Saint, is a new character in fiction, a 
mingling of St. Francis and Dr. Déllinger, a man of to-day in 
intelligence, a medieval in faith. Nothing could be finer than 
the way in which Signor Fogazzaro depicts his zeal, his ecstasies, 
his visions, his depressions, his doubts; shows the physical and 
mental reactions ; gives us, in a word, a study in religious morbid 
psychology—for, say what we will, such abnormalities are mor- 
bid—without rival in fiction. We follow Benedetto’s spiritual for- 
tunes with as much eagerness as if they were a love-story. 

And then there is the love-story. Where shall one turn to find 
another like it? Jeanne seldom appears in the foreground, but 
we feel from first to last the magnetism of her presence. There 
is always the possibility that, at sight or thought of her, Bene- 
detto may be swept back from his ascetic vows to the life of 
passion. Their first meeting in the monastery chapel is a master- 
piece of dramatic climax, and Benedetto’s temptation in her car- 
riage, after the feverish interview with the cabinet officer, is a 
marvel of psychological subtlety. Both scenes illustrate Signor 
Fogazzaro’s power to achieve the highest artistic results without 
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exaggeration. This naturalness is the more remarkable because 
the character of a saint is unnatural, according to our modern 
point of view. We have a healthy distrust of ascetics, whose 
anxiety over their soul’s condition we properly regard as a form 
of egotism ; and we know how easily the unco guid become prigs. 
Fogazzaro’s hero is neither an egotist of the ordinary cloister 
variety, nor a prig. That our sympathy goes out to Jeanne and 
not to him shows that we instinctively resent seeing the deepest 
human cravings sacrificed to sacerdotal prescriptions. 

Why did Signor Fogazzaro, in choosing his hero, revert to that 
outworn type? He knows very clearly how many of the Catholic 
practices are what he calls “ ossified organisms.” Why did he set 
up a lay monk as a model for twentieth-century Christians who 
long to devote their lives to uplifting their fellow men? Did he 
not note the artificiality of asceticism—the waste of energy that 
comes with fasts, and mortification of the flesh, and morbidly 
pious excitement? When asked these questions by his followers, 
he replied that he did not mean to preach asceticism as a rule for 
all; but that in individual cases, like Benedetto’s, for instance, 
it was a psychological necessity. Herein Signor Fogazzaro cer- 
tainly discloses his profound knowledge of the Italian heart— 
of that heart from which in its early medieval vigor sprang the 
Roman religion, with its message of renunciation. Even the 
Renaissance, and the subsequent period of scepticism, have not 
blotted out those tendencies that date back more than a thousand 
years: so that to-day, if an Italian is engulfed in a passion of 
self-sacrifice, he naturally thinks first of asceticism as the method. 
Among Northern races a similar religious experience does not 
suggest hair shirts and debilitating pious orgies, except among 
Puseyites and similar survivals from a different epoch; it sug- 
gests active work, like that of General Booth of the Salvation 
Army. 

No one can gainsay, however, the superb artistic effects which 
Signor Fogazzaro attains through his Saint’s varied experiences. 
He causes to pass before you all classes of society, from the 
poorest peasant of the Subiaco hills, to duchesses and the Pope 
himself,—some incredulous, some mocking, some devout, some 
hesitating, some spellbound,—in the presence of a holy man. The 
fashionable ladies wish to take him up and make a lion of him; 
the superstitions kiss the hem of his garment and believe that 
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he can work miracles, or, in a sudden revulsion, they jeer him and 
drive him away with stones. And what a panorama of ecclesias- 
tical life in Italy! What a collection of priests and monks and 
prelates, and with what inevitableness one after another turns 
the cold shoulder on the volunteer who dares to assert that the 
test of religion is conduct? There is an air of mystery, of in- 
trigue, of secret messages passing to and fro—the atmosphere of 
craft which has hung round the ecclesiastical institution so many, 
many centuries. Few scenes in modern romance can match 
Benedetto’s interview with the Pope—the pathetic figure who, 
you feel, is in sad truth a prisoner, not of the Italian Government, 
but of the crafty, able, remorseless cabal of cardinals, who sur- 
round him, dog him with eavesdroppers, edit his briefs, check his 
benign impulses, and effectually prevent the truth from pene- 
trating to his lonely study. Benedetto’s appeal to the Pope to 
heal the four wounds from which the Church is languishing is 
a model of impassioned argument. The four wounds, be it noted, 
are “ the spirit of falsehood,” “ the spirit of clerical domination,” 
“the spirit of avarice,” and “the spirit of immobility.” The 
Pope replies in a tone of resignation; he does not disguise his 
powerlessness ; he hopes to meet Benedetto again—in heaven! 

To Signor Fogazzaro belongs the gift of the masters which 
enables him to rise without effort to the level of the tragic crises. 
He has also a vein of humor, without which such a theme as his 
could hardly be successfully handled. And although there is, by 
measure, much serious talk, yet so skilfully does he bring in 
minor characters, with their transient side-lights, that the total 
impression is that of a book in which much happens. No realist 
could exceed the fidelity with which Signor Fogazzaro outlines a 
landscape, or fixes a passing scene; yet, being an idealist through 
and through, he has produced a masterpiece in which the imagi- 
nation is sovereign. 

Such a book, sprung from “ no vain or shallow thought,” hold- 
ing in solution the hopes of many earnest souls, spreading before 
us the mighty spiritual conflict between Medievalism still tri- 
umphant and the young undaunted Powers of Light, showing us 
with wonderful lifelikeness the tragedy of man’s baffled endeavor 
to establish the Kingdom of God on earth, and of woman’s un- 
quenchable love, is a great fact in the world-literature of our 
time. WILL1aM Roscoz THAYER. 














THE SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST LAW 


Wuy IT HAS FAILED AND WHY IT SHOULD BE AMENDED. 


BY CHARLES G. DAWES, FORMERLY COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 





THE Sherman Anti-Trust Law makes criminal “ every contract, 
eombination, etc., in restraint of trade or commerce among the 
several States or with foreign nations.” 

In its present form, during the sixteen years that have elapsed 
since its passage, it has proved a failure. If it is to be useful 
hereafter, it must be made to define what kind of agreements in 
restraint of trade are illegal, and to exempt from its provisions 
those trade agreements which, while they may be in restraint of 
trade, operate either for the public welfare or at least in a man- 
ner not injurious to it. This is the day of the trade agreement. 
We see all over the country, in different lines of business, dis- 
trict, city, State and national associations of business men, 
formed for mutual protection and for the arranging of what 
might be termed the rules of trade. The business community 
already knows that there are certain agreements in restraint of 
trade which keep alive competition, and that are aimed at keeping 
it alive. They seek to substitute, among business men, the “ live- 
and-let-live ” policy for the policy of unrestrained competition. 
Most of the evils against which we cry are the outgrowth of un- 
restrained and unregulated competition. \ There is much com- 
plaint at times that a large corporation will sell below cost in a 
particular locality in order to destroy the local competitor, and 
thus enable it later to exercise a monopoly. An agreement among 
competitors, therefore, not to sell below cost may, in some in- 
stances, be of public benefit, as preserving a larger area of rea- 
sonable competition. 

Of course, it may not be thus beneficial, but the point we wish 
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/ to make is that a trade agreement, whether it relates to prices or 


otherwise, is not of necessity criminal; that it may have either a 
good or a bad purpose; that it may simply preserve private rights 
and privileges of trade not detrimental to the public, and that, 
therefore, the Sherman Antitrust Law should not make criminal, 


\.as it now does, all agreements in restraint of trade. A law should 
/ no more assume that a trade agreement is criminal than the law 
\_ assumes any individual guilty before trial. 


Public policy, so far from indiscriminately making all such 
agreements guilty, should encourage any contract in restraint of 

trade which has for its object the maintenance of high standards 
in manufactured products, the abolition of deception in sales, the 
prevention of undue collections of perishable merchandise—like 
meats and fruits—at points where the demand cannot possibly 
equal the supply, so that a loss and waste are the results. It 
should discountenance any contract which has for its purpose the 
extorting of an unreasonable price. 

As the law stands at present, it is subject .to the following 
objections : 

(1) As its principal section makes criminal, without further 
definition, an agreement in restraint of trade, it leaves to judicial . 
determination the definition of the crime, and it has not yet been _ 
defined, but will only be defined as each case arises. The business_ 
community is therefore left in doubt as to what may constitute a ~~ 
crime under the law. 

(2) It makes no distinction between those agreements in re- 
straint of trade which are beneficial to the public and those which 
are detrimental. An agreement among competitors, for instance, 
to sell only pure, as distinguished from adulterated, goods is 
presumably as criminal under its provisions as one designed solely 
to extort unreasonable prices. 

(3) Being indefinite in its definition of the crime and intro- 
ducing into business an element of doybt and uncertainty as to 
trade agreements, it operates to the disadvantage of the scrupu- 
lous business man and in favor of the unscrupulous business man. 

(4) The fact that trade agreements beneficial to the public, as 
well as those which are injurious, may alike be criminal under, / 
its provisions discdurages the formation of good trade agreements 
and encourages the formation of evil ones. The first, becausé 
scrupulous men desire to take no risks with the law; the second, 
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because to unscrupulous men the risk of prosecution is less, since 
to include under any law good and bad acts as equally criminal 
inevitably discourages its enforcement. 

(5) The general prosecution of our leading business men for 
that which may not be inherently criminal or opposed to public 
policy, which this law makes possible, would tend to have one of 
two results—it might lead them either to sell out their business as 
a whole to men willing to take risks with the law, which would 
be a public injury, or it might lead them to subdivide their busi- 
ness and sell it out to smaller concerns, thus lessening the econo- 
mies of production and distribution, which would be a step back- 
ward in our commercial evolution and a public injury. 

(6) The enforcement.of this law, giving, necessarily, through 
its general terms, such wide latitude and discretion to executive 
' , officers in their right to proceed against, corporations and indi- 
viduals, is bound to create the appearance at least of favoritism 
in its application, and to result in lack of uniformity in the 


i. treatment of cases arising under it. 


Without any intention of reflecting upon the rightful purpose 
of the Department of Justice in recent actions under the law, a 
few statements regarding them may illustrate this last point. In 
the Northern Securities case, a limited action was taken against 
the corporation only, and no attempt was made to hold the officers 
criminally. In the cases against the packers, the effort was made 
to hold them criminally liable. In this latter case, the Govern- 
ment found itself in the attitude of announcing through one 
Department, after a thorough investigation, that tlie business was 
not a monopoly and that its profits were reasonable, and seeking 
at the same time, through another Department, to put its owners 
_ in jail as public malefactors. The Northern Securities case was 

so presented to the courts that the reinstatement of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, as a competitor of the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern Railways, was not involved in the de- 
cree. The decision did not affect the $215,000,000 Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railway joint four-per-cent. bonds, guaranteed by 
the Northern Pacific and Great Northern Railways, and secured by 
the deposit of the bulk of the capital stock of the Chicago, Bur- 
ligton & Quincy Railroad Company, which had been purchased 
by the other two roads. Thus it did not interfere with the de- 
vice by which the operation was chiefly financed and the voting con- 
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trol of the competing Burlington road assured to the Northern 
Securities Company. As a consequence, when the Northern Se- 
curities Company was dissolved by the decision, the same interests 
remained in control of the railway situation in the Northwest, 
having that control represented by two separate stock certificates 
instead of by the single Northern Securities stock certificates as 
formerly. 

We are not criticising the Department for not attacking the 
interests of the thousands of innocent holders of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railway joint four-per-cent. bonds, and 
not attempting to compel them to submit to a change in their 
security. But from the beginning there was no hope that the 
Northern Securities case could have much practical effect, unless 
the final decision could scatter the stock control of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company. This, it seems, could 
not equitably be done. The debenture bondholders had practi- 
cally furnished the money to pay for the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad stock deposited as part security for their bonds, 
and under this plan had in effect also exchanged the voting power 
of the stock for the additional security afforded by the joint guar- 
anty by the other two roads of the principal and interest of their 
bonds. 

In this case the Department of Justice could not see its way 
clear to demand the full logical penalty either from the corpora- 
tion or the individuals. If it had done so, it would probably 
have wrought more evil than good. As it was, it accomplished 
practically nothing. “The Saturday Evening Post,” on July 
15th, 1905, in commenting editorially on the “ End of the North- 
ern Securities,” said: 

“A year hence, in all human probability, no patron of the Northern 
Pacific or Great Northern will know, save as a matter of history, that 
the Government won its great antimerger suit—any more than thousands 
of patrons of other combinations are now able to tell that those combina- 
tions have been solemnly banned by the law. In any undertaking the 
most important beginning is to find out what can and what cannot be 
done.” 


Certainly, some law, other than the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
is needed to deal with such situations as that presented by the 
Northern Securities case. And such a law should certainly pro- 
vide for the determination, first, as to whether or not, as a matter 
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/of fact, the consolidation worked, or would work, harm or benefit 


‘ to the people of the section of the country affected. Then, if it 


was decided to be harmful, the remedy should be in the nature of 
an effort to restore the former conditions of competition. If it 
was decided not to be injurious, then the Government should, 
under the law, sanction it. Other instances could be given which 


, with these cited indicate the impracticability of the Government’s 
' following any consistent course of procedure under such an in- 


, definite law. How could uniformity of action be expected under 
| a law which includes in its general condemnation that which is 


| inherently innocent as well as that which is inherently guilty ? 


i 


Sn Nn 


As a matter of experience, we know in this country that no law \ 
hs tolerable if enforced, or useful if unenforced, which designates J 
good and bad acts as alike criminal. 


The Sherman Anti-Trust Law, in order to get at bad agreements 
in restraint of trade, makes all such agreements criminal. As 
some one has said: “It is like putting the whole community in 
the pest-house because some members of it have the smallpox.” 

Ill-considered and ill-advised legislation is worse than no legis- 
lation at all. Every unenforced and unenforceable law under- 
mines proper respect for law. 

In July, 1890, when the culminating years of a period of great 
prosperity had turned the mind of the public to questions relatiug 
rather to the distribution than the creating of wealth—a period 
of public disquietude like the present—the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law was passed in response to an excited public demand. Be- 
cause of its inherent defects, this law became practically a dead 
letter until recently, when an effort has been made to use it in 
response to a recurrence of public protest against corporate abuses. 
It seems to us very unfortunate that now, when the public interest 
in such questions is fully aroused, we do not have greater efforts 
on the part of our leaders to create wise public sentiment in favor 
of proper legislation regulating general corporations; and that, 
so far as the trust question is concerned, the chief endeavor to 
satisfy the public mind is made through selected civil and crim- 
inal cases under the defective Sherman law. 

(The Sherman Anti-Trust Law should cease to be a fetish to so 
many public meng The assertion that “ not new laws, but present 
laws enforced, ‘will cure our corporate abuses” should not pass 
unchallenged. In times of strong public feeling like the present, 
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public men are prone to take up popular legislation, and gener- 
ally, but not always, popular legislation is needed legislation. 
Men seek to be known as advocating rate legislation, for instance, 
because it is popular. But, where a reform must be secured by 
the correction of over-radicalism in an ineffective existing law, 
like the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and the advocacy of the change 
will bring from the radicals of the country castigation instead of 
applause, public men act with caution and the status quo gener- 
ally prevails. Let us hope that, before this period of general 
interest in corporation questions is passed, the question of the 
amendment of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law will be taken up by 
Congress, and the law made more practical and enforceable by 
the clearer definition of what shall constitute illegality in trade 
agreements, and by the exemption from its provisions of such 
agreements in restraint of trade as are not injurious to the public. 
The remarks of Marshall M. Kirkman, in his recent volume, 
“The Basis of Railway Rates,” apply not only to the current dis- 
cussion of that problem, but to corporations and corporation laws 
as well. He says: 


“ Exaggerations in discussions affecting corporations, whether on the 
part of managers or the public, is to be deplored in the interests of a 
right solution of the myriad questions of a public nature concerning 
them. Too much bitterness is shown in the controversy; too many things 
are being said having the air of private rancor, of personal feeling. 
Sharp phrases are being coined on both sides without much regard to 
the facts, all having a tendency to prevent calm consideration and an 
equitable adjustment of the matter. From whatever point of view the 
question is considered, it is never merely a question of silencing an 
opponent or influencing public opinion, but always of having the matter 
settled fairly, according to the rights of all concerned.” 

CuHaries G. Dawes. 

















THE CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ 
TARIFF CAMPAIGN. 


BY WATSON GRIFFIN. 





Mr. Epwarp Porritt’s article, “ Canada’s Tariff Mood toward 
the United States,” published in the April number of this 
REVIEW, gravely misrepresented the attitude of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association on the tariff question. Again and 
again throughout his article, Mr. Porritt reiterates his declaration 
that the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association is opposed to the 
British preference, and that it demands a tariff exactly similar 
to the Dingley tariff in every detail. 

The attitude of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
toward both the United States and Britain has been very fre- 
quently misrepresented by opponents of tariff reform in Canada 
and England, but it is doubtful if any writer ever wandered so far 
from the facts in this regard as Mr. Porritt. The views of the 
Association were clearly set forth in the recommendations made 
by the Tariff Committee at the annual meeting in September, 
1903, and adopted by the Association after full discussion. The 
attendance was very large, and the meeting was practically 
unanimous, only one member dissenting. The resolutions were 
as follows: 


(1) That we reaffirm the tariff resolution passed at the last annual 
meeting in Halifax, as follows: ‘ Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
Association, the changed conditions which now obtain in Canada demand 
the immediate and thorough revision of the tariff, upon lines which will 
more effectually transfer to the workshops of our Dominion the manu- 
facture of many of the goods which we now import from other coun- 
tries; that, in any such revision, the interests of all sections of the 
community, whether of agriculture, mining, fishing or manufacturing, 
should be fully considered, with a view, not only to the preservation, but 
to the further development, of all these great natural industries; that, 
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while such a tariff should primarily be framed for Canadian interests, 
it should nevertheless give a substantial preference to the Mother Coun- 
try, and also to any other part of the British Empire with which recip- 
rocal preferential trade can be arranged, recognizing always that under 
any conditions the minimum tariff must afford adequate protection to 
all Canadian producers.’ (2) That, except in very special cases, we are 
opposed to the granting of bounties in Canada as a substitute for a 
policy of reasonable and permanent protection. (3) That we are strongly 
opposed to any reciprocity treaty with the United States affecting the 
manufacturing industries of Canada. (4) We recommend that the 
Dominion Government establish in Canada a permanent tariff commis- 
sion of experts, who shall have constant supervision of tariff policy and 
changes, and shall follow closely the workings of the Canadian tariff, 
with a view to making such recommendations to the Government as will 
best conserve and advance the interests of the Dominion.” 


These resolutions were reaffirmed at the annual conventions in 
1904 and 1905, meeting with no opposition. It will be noted 
that, instead of condemning the British preference, the Associa- 
tion emphatically recommended a substantial preference to the 
Mother Country and any other country of the British Empire 
with which reciprocal preferential trade can be arranged. 

Mr. George E. Drummond, who was for the year 1903-4 presi- 
dent of both the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Montreal Board of Trade, in the course of an address at the 
banquet of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association in Toronto, 
on November 19th, 1903, referring to the tariff question, said: 


“The policy of the age is protection to home industries and enter- 
prises. This is well evidenced by the agitation taking place in England 
at present. In so far as our home market, Canada, is concerned, we also 
must adopt the same measures as our rivals, and in adopting such 
measures must make them thoroughly efficient. With regard to the 
Mother Country, while, in the opinion of this Association, our customs 
tariff should primarily be framed for Canadian interests, it should. 
nevertheless, we think, give a substantial preference to the Mother Coun- 
try, and also to any other part of the British Empire with which recip- 
rocal preferential trade can be arranged, recognizing always that under 
any conditions our minimum tariff must afford adequate protection to 
all Canadian producers. We favor an immediate revision of the present 
Canadian customs tariff, and the adoption: (1) Of a general tariff, 
framed especially to meet Canadian conditions, based in principle upon 
and approximating to that now in force in the United States, a tariff 
that shall protect Canadian industries and pursuits as efficiently as the 
tariff of the United States protects the industries of that country. It 
is not intended that the Canadian tariff shall be, item for item, the same 
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as that of the United States. Canadian conditions must be taken into 
consideration in regard to every individual item; (2) We favor a policy 
of reciprocal preferential trade within the British Empire, whereby, 
through readjustment of their respective fiscal systems, the United 
Kingdom and her colonies will each grant to the products of the other 
a substantial preference against the products of foreign countries.” 


Mr. W. K. McNaught, chairman of the Tariff Committee of 
the Association, being interviewed regarding this utterance of 
Mr. Drummond, expressed himself as entirely in accord with it, 
and added: 


“Canada does not want the United States tariff pure and simple, but 
a tariff which will protect Canadian industries of all kinds as fully as 
the United States tariff does those of the United States. We want a 
national tariff, framed from a Canadian standpoint for Canadian needs.” 
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hese views have been repeatedly endorsed by speakers at the 
banquets of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association at the busi- 
ness centres throughout the country during the last three years, 
and have always been heartily applauded. No speaker at any of 
these banquets has ever condemned the principle of the British 
preference, but many speakers have commended it; and, when- 
ever the name of Mr. Chamberlain has been mentioned, it has 
been greeted with applause so general, so spontaneous, so hearty, 
that there can be no doubt that the great majority of the mem- 
bers of the Association are in sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy as they understand it. 

On the day when Mr. Chamberlain resigned from the British 
Cabinet for the purpose of carrying on a vigorous campaign in 
favor of Imperial Preferential Trade, the thirty-second annual 
convention of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association was in 
session at Toronto; and Mr. Robert Munro, one of the ex-presi- 
dents of the Association, after calling attention to the cable 
despatch announcing Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation, moved that 
the following message be cabled to Mr. Chamberlain: 


“The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, London, England.—The Ca- 
nadian Manufacturers’ Association, in convention assembled, desire to 
express our deep regret that your withdrawal from the British Cabinet 
has been rendered necessary. This Association has followed your pro- 
posals with the greatest solicitude, and hopes your efforts to adapt Great 
Britain’s fiscal policy to existing conditions will continue to be vigor- 
ously prosecuted.” 
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The resolution was seconded by Mr. George E. Drummond; 
and, after some discussion, a standing vote was taken and the 
motion was declared carried, only one member voting against it. 

If Canadian manufacturers in general believed that Mr. Cham- 
berlain proposed to destroy colonial industries for the benefit of 
British manufacturers, they would not endorse his policy; but 
they do not so understand his proposals. They believe that, when 
the colonies and the Mother Country come together in negotia- 
tion, a fiscal policy can be arranged which will be mutually advan- 
tageous and much fairer to Canada than the one-sided preference 
which now exists. 

But, while the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association has em- 
phatically endorsed the principle of Imperial Preferential Trade, 
some of the items of the Canadian preferential tariff as it now 
exists have been freely criticised, on the ground that certain Cana- 
dian industries are not sufficiently protected against the com- 
petition of British manufacturers who have the advantage of 
cheaper labor and lower rates of interest. The remedy proposed 
by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association is, not to abolish the 
British preference or even reduce the percentage of preference, 
but to raise the general tariff so high that, when the preference 
is allowed, the minimum tariff will be high enough to offset the 
greater cost of labor and the higher rates of interest, thus placing 
the Canadian manufacturer on an equality with his British com- 
petitor. It would be possible in accordance with this plan to 
even increase the percentage of preference, although this would 
involve prohibitory rates on some classes of foreign products. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1905, the average ad 
valorem rate on dutiable articles entered for consumption in 
Canada under the general tariff was 31.01 per cent.; the average 
duty on articles entered under the surtax tariff on German goods 
for consumption in Canada was 37.22 per cent., while the average 
ad valorem rate on dutiable articles imported into Canada for 
consumption under the preferential tariff in favor of British 
products was 19.79 per cent. The average ad valorem rate of 
duty on dutiable articles entered for consumption in the United 
States during the same period was 45.24 per cent. If the plan 
proposed by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, and ap- 
proved almost unanimously by its members, is adopted, the Ca- 
nadian tariff against British goods will be higher on the average 
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than the present tariff against British goods, but it will be very 
much lower than the tariff which the United States imposes on 
British goods. It will be even lower than the Wilson-Gorman 
tariff passed by a Democratic Congress of the United States 
during the Cleveland administration. The effect of thus in- 
creasing the duties on foreign products must be to largely divert 
our external trade into British channels; and, while our pur- 
chases from Britain may be less per head of population than at 
present, our total imports from the United Kingdom will great- 
ly increase, owing to the rapid growth of population under a 
system of adequate protection. Under the present system, we 
buy what we do not produce in Canada chiefly from foreign coun- 
tries, and the United States is getting a larger share of our trade 
every year without giving us a fair return. Under the system 
proposed by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, what we 
cannot produce in Canada will be imported chiefly from coun- 
tries of the British Empire. Canadian manufacturers in general 
believe that it should be our first aim to give work to those British 
citizens who are within the borders of our own Dominion; but, 
when we have to go abroad to supply our wants, as we must always 
do to a great extent, we should give our fellow citizens in other 
countries of the Empire a preference over foreigners. They say 
that, if the people of the United Kingdom will in return buy 
from the colonies, so far as possible, those things which they may 
find it necessary to get abroad, all parts of the Empire will be 
benefited. 

Mr. W. K. George, who was president of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association in 1904-5, speaking at a banquet of the 
Canadian Industrial League in Halifax, in February, 1905, said: 


“Our Association has been criticised extensively on account of the 
stand which we have taken in regard to Imperial Preferential Trade, 
and we have been charged with insincerity because we have advocated 
preferential trade on the basis that the minimum tariff should be pro- 
tective to Canadian industries. We will stand by that declaration, and 
we contend that it is no visionary proposition. Any other basis would 
be injurious to Canada, and not only injurious to Canada, but for that 
very reason detrimental to the ultimate progress of the Empire. We 
believe that the greater and more prosperous Canada becomes, the better 
it is for the Empire. Our critics base their conclusion on the false 
assumption that adequate protection to home industries prohibits all 
importation. Gentlemen, I ask you to look to our nearest neighbor, the 
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United States, for a convincing proof that such is not the case. In 
spite of their extremely high tariff, they are still importing hundreds 
of millions of dollars’ worth of goods. And so it would be with Canada; 
and, as our country grows in population and in wealth, so would this 
commerce, and we wish to turn it as far as possible into British chan- 
nels. We want to make in Canada everything that we possibly can, and 
what we must import we want to purchase from our own family, rather 
than from strangers. A newspaper published in Birmingham, England, 
has given a somewhat concise idea of our conception of a preferential 
tariff which will be beneficial to Britain without being detrimental to 
the advancement and development of Canada. The Birmingham paper 
said: ‘Canada spends millions of pounds on imported articles from for- 
eign countries, chiefly the United States. She wants to raise her present 
high tariff against the United States still further, and, so far as possible, 
make Canada, when she must buy from outside the Dominion, buy from 
Great Britain.’ There is one thing in this statement of the Birmingham 
paper that I would criticise. It refers to our present tariff against the 
United States as a high tariff. As a matter of fact, compared with the 
tariff which the United States imposes on Canadian goods, it is very 
low, and some articles are on the free list which could be made just as 
well in Britain or in Canada itself.” 


During the summer of 1904, Mr. George E. Drummond, then 
President of the Association, visited England and explained to 
Mr. Chamberlain and other leaders of tariff reform in Britain 
the attitude of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. He 
pointed out that Canadian manufacturers would never consent to 
any arrangement which would mean the sacrifice of their in- 
dustries, but that they would support, with all their might and 
influence, a readjustment of the tariff which would divert into 
British channels a great part of the trade which Canada does with 
foreign countries. Mr. Chamberlain assured Mr. Drummond that 
he did not wish Canadian manufacturers to make any sacrifice. 
As a result of Mr. Drummond’s visit, the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association received an invitation from the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce to visit England in a body; and, although the 
great majority of members were unable to avail themselves of the 
invitation, about three hundred delegates of the Association went 
over to England in June, 1905, under the leadership of President 
W. K. George and Mr. W. K. McNaught, chairman of the 
Tariff Committee of the Association. They visited most of the 
great industrial centres of the United Kingdom, and everywhere 
they went they received a splendid welcome from the captains 
of commerce and industry. At the many banquets in Britain 
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where Mr. W. K. George and Mr. W. K. McNaught were called 
upon to speak, they expounded the policy of the Association as 
clearly and frankly as they had previously done in Canada; and 
that policy was accepted by the Tariff Reform leaders of Britain 
as being necessary for Canada and consistent with their own pro- 
posals for mutual preferential trade. Mr. Chamberlain undoubt- 
edly hopes that there may ultimately be free trade within the 
British Empire, with protection against foreign countries; but 
he realizes that this is not practicable at present, and he holds 
that Britain should respond to Canada’s advances and endeavor 
to arrive at an arrangement which, while injuring no colonial 
industry, will greatly increase the trade between the Mother 
Country and the daughter nations. 

On the 5th of December, 1905, when the Canadian Tariff Com- 
mission was in session at Winnipeg, a deputation of about thirty 
members of the Winnipeg Branch of the Association appeared be- 
fore the Commissioners. They were introduced by Mr. L. C. 
McIntyre, Manitoba Vice-President of the Association, who said: 


“Our main purpose in coming here to-day is to express our belief in a 
reasonable increase in the general protective tariff, as a means of build- 
ing up varied industries in Canada, affording employment for all classes 
of our citizens and creating a home market for our farmers, while at the 
same time giving a preference to goods of British manufacture. There 
is a mistaken notion in the East, that the West must always be a 
purely agricultural community. We believe that the natural resources 
of the West are such that it may have interests as varied as those in 
the East. It will take time to establish them; but, the higher the 
tariff against the United States is made, the more quickly will industries 
of all kinds be established in the West. We believe that the people in 
the Canadian West should do their own manufacturing so far as pos- 
sible; but, when we cannot get what we want right here at home, we 
think that our fellow Canadians in Eastern Canada, who are helping us 
in building up and developing the West, should get a preference over all 
outsiders. If we cannot get what we want either in the Canadian West, 
or in Eastern Canada, we should then seek what we want in Britain, in 
preference to foreign countries. We do not pretend to advise the Com- 
mission how high the tariff should be, but it should be high enough to 
cause many of the great manufacturing companies of the United States, 
who are now selling large quantities of goods in Canada, to establish 
branch factories in this country. If the Government will do this much, 
we think the cities and towns of the Canadian West will be able to con- 
vinee American capitalists that a good many of the branch factories 
should be located west of Lake Superior.” 
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Other manufacturers present followed, supporting Mr. McIn- 
tyre’s address. Not a word was said against the British prefer- 
ence. Yet Mr. Porritt declares that the Canadian manufacturers 
hammered at the British preference unmercifully at every session 
of the Commission. 

At almost every place which the Canadian Tariff Commission 
visited, members of the Association laid their grievances before 
the Commissioners; and, while the complaint of most of them 
was that they had not sufficient protection against their American 
competitors, in some cases the preferential tariff now in force was 
criticised as affording insufficient protection to certain industries. 
But such criticisms were not inconsistent with the preferential 
policy of the Association, which requires that the minimum tariff 
shall be sufficiently high to afford adequate protection to all 
Canadian industries. At the final session of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, which was held in Ottawa, a deputation from the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, led by Mr. C. C. Ballantyne, Presi- 
dent of the Association for 1905-6, Mr. W. K. George, Mr. W. K. 
McNaught and Mr. R. J. Young presented an official memorial. 
One of the paragraphs in this memorial read as follows: 


“You have heard the individual requests of many of the members of 
this Association in various parts of the Dominion. We desire now 
merely to indicate the general direction of the changes which we think 
necessary. To express our views in a single sentence, we desire to make 
in Canada everything which can reasonably be manufactured here, and 
to buy our surplus requirements, so far as it is reasonable to do so, 
from British sources. To this end, we desire a higher tariff than we now 
have against all foreign countries. While we do not favor any discrimi- 
nation against the United States as compared with other foreign coun- 
tries, yet the proximity of the great Republic, with its gigantic com- 
binations of capital, its keen business men and its constant surplus 
production, subject the manufacturers of Canada to competition which, 
unless properly safeguarded, means certain ruin. Moreover, it has be- 
come evident that United States manufacturers, instead of resenting 
proposed increases in our tariff, will establish branch factories in Canada 
as soon as the Canadian tariff is sufficiently high to warrant them in 
doing so. We desire reasonable competition with the industries of Great 
Britain and the other portions of the Empire—that is, we desire a tariff 
against these countries which will equalize for the Canadian manufac- 
turer the disadvantages under which he works in the higher cost of 
labor, capital, machinery, etc.—a tariff which will enable him to at least 
compete on equal terms in his home market with the manufacturers of 
Great Britain. We favor the offer of a substantial preference to the 
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other portions of the Empire, but we are strongly opposed to any policy 
which will prevent or limit the development of our own resources. In 
regard to the proposed policy of maximum, minimum and preferential 
tariff, we have only to say that, so long as it encourages Canadian enter- 
prise to make everything we can at home, and to buy our surplus re- 
quirements as far as possible from British sources, we believe it to be 
in the best interests of the Canadian people. If, however, such a policy 
should ultimately result in extending the minimum tariff to the United 
States, we are absolutely opposed to it.” 


Mr. Porritt, apparently, regarded this as an assault on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme, but “The Times” and several other Brit- 
ish newspapers commended it as supporting Mr. Chamberlain’s 
views. 

Since the close of the sessions of the Canadian Tariff Commis- 
sion, the executive council of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has passed a resolution calling upon the Government to 
restrict the British preference to goods imported directly through 
Canadian ports. If the manufacturers are so bitterly opposed to 
the preference as Mr. Porritt represents, why does not the Asso- 
ciation ask for its abolition, instead of demanding that the ports 
of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces be allowed to get the full 
benefit of it? 

The attitude of the Canadian manufacturers has been clearly 
stated from first to last, and is well known to British advocates 
of Preferential Trade. The views of Canadian manufacturers 
were forcibly stated by Mr. W. K. McNaught, chairman of the 
Tariff Committee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, in 
a letter to Mr. Chamberlain some time ago. Mr. McNaught said: 


“TI can assure you that, as a rule, the Canadian manufacturers are 
heartily in sympathy with preferential trade throughout the Empire; 
and, although they are desirous of building up Canada by protecting 
Canadian industries, even against the Mother Country, they are also 
equally desirous of helping British manufacturers by transferring to 
them as much of our trade as possible which is now being done by 
foreign countries. I am satisfied from what I know of Canadian condi- 
tions that a Canadian tariff could be framed by experts which would 
not only protect Canadian industries, but bring about a large increase 
of trade between Canada and the Mother Country. In other words, while 
Canadian manufacturers want to make all the goods they can they pre- 
fer that what they cannot make shall be supplied us by our kinsmen in 
Great Britain, rather than the artisans of any foreign nation.” 
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In reply to this, Mr. Chamberlain wrote to Mr. McNaught as 
follows: 


“TI have noted with great satisfaction the general patriotic spirit in 
which the manufacturers of Canada have received the proposals for 
preferential trade, and I entirely agree with them that a tariff can be 
easily framed which will not interfere with the development of Canadian 
industries, but will, nevertheless, leave open the way for a great increase 
of trade between her and the Mother Country.” 


Thus it will be seen that the policy of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association has been endorsed by Mr. Chamberlain him- 
self. Mr. F. H. Medhurst, a member of the Executive Board of 
the British Tariff Reform League, speaking at a banquet of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association in Montreal on September 
22nd, 1904, said: 


‘“Mr. Chamberlain’s view of the matter is this. He is no theorist, but 
a practical man; he looks around and sees, in spite of your protection, 
in spite of the protection of America, in spite of the protection of Ger- 
many and France and Belgium, that all these countries do import manu- 
factured goods; he thought, if you cannot at present meet the whole of 
the demand for the commodities you require, it would be better for you, 
aye, and better for us, that you should get those commodities which you 
do not or cannot produce at the moment from some portion of the British 
Empire, rather than that you should purchase them from your com- 
mercial, and, if opportunity were offered, from your very material rivals 
and opponents, either to the south of this border-line or in some other 
foreign country. . . . Gentlemen, this is the policy of Mr Chamberlain, 
not to do anything that can hinder the development either of the Colo- 
nies or of the Mother Country, but to do what we can so that the 
deficiencies of the various parts of the Empire may be met by the other 
portions of it.” 


It is evident that the great aim of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association is to secure a higher tariff against the United States, 
but this is not inspired by hostility to the American people. In- 
deed, some of the most earnest advocates of this policy are Amer- 
icans who have established industries in Canada. They argue that 
the same policy which has made the United States a great and 
prosperous nation should be adopted to make Canada great. The 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association has never advocated a policy 
of retaliation against the United States. On the contrary, the 
Association has urged that the Canadian tariff should not in any 
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way depend upon the action of the United States Congress, and 
that any offers of reciprocity from the United States that would 
limit the protection afforded Canadian manufacturers should be 
rejected, not because of antagonism to the Americans, but because 
such an arrangement would retard the development of Canada. 
It is true that the campaign literature of the Canadian manu- 
facturers called attention to the unfair trade relations existing 
between Canada and the United States. It was shown that, dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1904, owing to the fact that Canadian products 
were almost excluded from the United States by a high tariff 
while the Canadian tariff on American products was compara- 
tively low, the Americans per head of population bought from 
Canada only sixty-one cents’ worth of merchandise, whereas 
Canadians per head of population bought from the United States 
for consumption over $25.51 worth of merchandise, so that one 
Canadian bought in the United States more than forty - one 
Americans bought in Canada. But it was argued that Canadians, 
instead of complaining about the high tariff of the United States, 
which they could not alter, should follow the example of the 
Americans and, by giving adequate protection to home industries, 
develop a home market which would make them independent of 
the United States. It was urged that Canadians had no right to 
object to any tariff which the United States Congress deemed to 
be in the interest of the American people, and that the Americans, 
on the other hand, would have no reason to complain no matter 
how high the Canadian tariff might be made. That is a very 
different thing from making “retaliation against the United 
States at every possible point” the slogan of the Association. 
The real slogan of the Association has been: “ Keep your money 
in circulation at home by buying goods made in Canada: when 
you can’t get what you want at home, buy within the British 
Empire.” The manufacturers did advise the Government to 
study the Dingley tariff, but not with a view to adopting a re- 
taliatory tariff, nor for the purpose of copying it exactly regard- 
less of Canadian conditions, but simply on the ground that Ca- 
nadian statesmen would do well to take advantage of the long 
experience of American statesmen in framing tariffs to suit con- 
ditions very similar to our own. It was pointed out that this 
experience would be peculiarly useful in considering the tariff 
relation of what are known as primary and secondary industries, 
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because the people of the United States recognize the necessity 
of giving the primary industries adequate protection without in- 
jury to the secondary industries that use the products of the 
primary industries as materials in manufacturing more highly 
finished products; and it was argued that the experience of 
American tariff-makers in arranging tariff schedules to harmonize 
the interests of the varied industries of their country would be 
invaluable to Canadian statesmen. The opponents of tariff re- 
form in Canada, being unable to answer the real arguments of 
Canadian manufacturers, set up a man of straw, pretending that 
the manufacturers wanted a tariff precisely the same, item for 
item, as that of the United States. They would take up some item 
in the United States tariff, show that it would not suit Canadian 
conditions and then claim that the demand for tariff reform was 
ridiculous. But no one in Canada ever advocated the adoption of 
a tariff precisely the same as that of the United States. The 
advocates of tariff revision simply urged the Government to adopt 
the American principle of giving adequate protection to every 
industry that can be economically conducted in the country, 
taking Canadian conditions into consideration in every case. 

In advocating a substantial preference in favor of the United 
Kingdom, Canadian manufacturers are not influenced entirely 
by sentiment, although that counts for much, but in the majority 
of lines the competition of American manufacturers affects them 
much more seriously than that of British manufacturers. Then 
Canadian railways, heavily subsidized by the Government, run 
east and west, not north and south; any diversion of trade from 
American into Canadian or British channels would increase their 
traffic as well as that of Canadian steamship lines, and with in- 
creased traffic the transportation companies can afford to give 
cheaper rates. Mr. Porritt himself said something like this in 
advocating a continuance of the preference, and in doing so he 
appropriated an argument often used by Canadian manufacturers. 

WaTsON GRIFFIN. 














THE HARMLESS NECESSARY TRUTH. 


BY ELIZABETH BISLAND. 





“You get nothing for nothing, and deuced little for a ha’penny.” 
“ Plus gd change, plus c’est le méme chose.” 

HERE are two old hard-hearted aphorisms that seem pretty 
close to impertinence just now, when we are all busy looking for 
an economic Philosopher’s Stone that will transmute the sharp 
flints of life’s way into unlimited and universal pocket-money. 

It would appear from all visible signs that Socialism is to be 
the formula most likely to be used in compounding this extremely 
desirable solvent. Each century tries some new prescription for 
universal happiness, and each is cocksure of having at last dis- 
covered the real panacea; but posterity invariably flings the 
vaunted remedy out-of-doors in disgust, and begins all over again 
with a brand-new plan. , 

That essential and cynical wisdom to be found embedded in so 
many nursery rhymes pictured this whole situation long since: 

“ Jenny Wren fell sick, and Jenny Wren did die; 
The doctors vowed they’d cure her, or know the reason why. 


“*T can certainly cure her,’ said sly Doctor Fox, i 
‘If she’ll take but one pill from out of my box.” 


The medical dispute among the feathered experts grew, finally, 
so violent that Jenny’s gallant spouse became enraged: 


“Seizing a stick he banged them about: ” 


and Jenny, like a sensible little fowl, abandoned nostrums, re- 
covered from the serious complaint of death, and returned to her 
domestic duties. 

Every student of history will compare with interest the whirl- 
ing words now darkening the air, with the outcries that stunned 
the ears of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
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Every indictment brought forth to-day against our social and 
political conditions sounds to the thoughtful reader like an un- 
blushing plagiarism from the very letter of the charges which 
shook the political world of Europe a hundred years ago. All the 
process smacks of wearisome iteration. A hundred years ago, 
young gentlemen of wealth heard with intoxication, as does Mr. 
Joseph Medill Patterson, the plaudits of the mob acclaiming the 
enunciation of their exquisite sympathy with the “have-nots.” 
Warm-hearted young writers, like Mr. Jack London and Mr. 
Upton Sinclair, moved by the wretchedness of the unsuccessful, 
straightway set about discovering a universal remedy for such 
distressing possibilities. And these generous, high-hearted an- 
cestors of ours could prove with equal irrefutability that such 
hideous sorrows were entirely unnecessary and easily curable. 
Democracy was so adorably logical. Socialism lacks an equal 
exactness of demonstrability. Every man had equal rights: per- 
mit him to use those rights; certain quotient, equal happiness. 
Two and two making four was far more open to doubt. 

Well, we have tried it; and, however often we do that sum, the 
result works out unsatisfactorily. 

Let us try again in a different way. “To each according to 
his needs; from each according to his ability.” There’s a pleasant 
haziness and breadth about that! No mathematics needed there. 

Ha! you plaguey strong ones, will you insist upon getting out 
on top and grabbing all the good things? Well, we’ll show you! 
We will put on death duties that will cut off your hopes of found- 
ing a great and powerful family. We will even pass laws to say 
how much you may accumulate in your own lifetime; we will 
cut off the avenues through which you could possibly obtain more 
than your share, by turning all property over to the general fund. 

It is all so pathetically generous, and so pathetically old. The 
early Christians worked out precisely the same scheme, and in a 
generation it had crumbled into ashes. 

The real difficulty is not with the strong. The strong can 
always be controlled; but who can control the weak? By their 
inevitable tendency to lean against one another, they force the 
strong out from among them and up on top. Demagogues they 
will have, and these demagogues—often the very same who 
generously cried out for a change—finding themselves squeezed 
out aloft, try to lead the multitude to the waters of reason and 
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find to their dejected amazement that the obstinate creatures de- 
cline to drink. Then it becomes necessary, they find, “ to control 
the people for the people’s good,” and the whole system of govern- 
ment and inequality begins to revolve again on its old axis. 

An experiment with Socialism will probably be tried in the near 
future. The drift toward a new social formula is so general and 
so strong that, doubtless, no one could now turn it back. The 
surest potent of this is that the most ambitious men in our public 
life are hastening to put themselves in the forefront of the rising 
tide. Their political flair enables them to foresee that their future 
will depend upon leading the movement rather than opposing it. 

The conservatives, however—amid whom there is growing a 
wide, if still speechless, uneasiness—need not be too much 
alarmed. “The more things change the more they will remain 
the same thing.” In spite of the mob of gentlemen who write 
with ease in the ten-cent magazines, the rich are not really grow- 
ing richer and the poor poorer, as they are so fond of asserting. 
Not in America, at least, and it is doubtful if it be true elsewhere. 
An increase of $94,000,000 in the deposits in the savings-banks 
during the past year proves that the poor too are growing richer, 
for the number of the depositors increased by 400,000, and the 
deposits were almost without exception made by those who were 
able to set aside earnings above their daily necessities; and the 
scope of daily necessities has expanded almost as greatly in the 
laborer’s cottage as in the Newport cottage of the millionaire. In 
proof of this, ask of the purveyors of luxuries what class form the 
bulk of their customers; to whom do they sell their pianos, their 
sewing-machines, their domestic labor-saving devices, their sing- 
ing-machines, their toys, their fallals of personal adornment. 

In spite of the heaping up of great fortunes by the financial 
magnates, the enormous flood of immigrants daily inundating our 
ports find opportunities of success as broadly open as ever. To 
descend to a special instance: A man and his wife who entered the 
port of New York two years ago, with only such funds as would 
enable them to pass the required test of solvency, found employ- 
ment within twenty-four hours of landing, and at the present mo- 
ment have more than a thousand dollars deposited in the saving- 
bank. Their labor has not been heavy beyond what is whole- 
some, and their home has been far more comfortable than any 
they had hitherto known. The secret of their success is the open 
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secret of success, and is as old as civilization: industry, economy, 
sobriety. In the position they so adequately occupy, they had had 
in the preceding two years six predecessors, each of whom had 
abandoned the same opportunity on childish pretexts. Two left 
because of the alleged loneliness of a home about twenty-five 
miles from New York City, and but two miles from a village. 
Two were discharged for drunkenness. One left because of a hot 
week, when the work was felt to be a burden; the sixth, because 
of not liking the butter served at table. These last two applied 
to their whilom employer within a few months for charitable 
assistance to save them from eviction into the streets of New York. 

These cases are but individual ones, the advocates of Socialism 
will say; but general conditions are but the aggregate of indi- 
vidual cases. If the prophets of the slums had met with the two 
cases above mentioned wandering homeless in the streets (as a 
matter of fact they were helped and escaped eviction), they would 
have set them down as victims of cruel social laws; and yet both 
declined—even as an alternative to eviction—to return to the 
place they had abandoned, because “the country was dull.” 

Fifteen years of experience in a country home near New York 
has given some interesting side-lights upon the theories of the 
Socialists. A large body of employees being required, hundreds 
of men and women have been passed at this point through the 
test of life. Those who remain are housed in beauty and com- 
fort. They have invested savings that make their future secure, 
and their lives and those of their families afford them present 
pleasure and scope for future ambition. Originally they had no 
better opportunities than were offered to the many who have 
passed through and out; they simply bulked larger in the virtues, 
and so did not drop through the testing sieve back into the pit. 
The same conditions are repeated hundreds of times in the sur- 
rounding neighborhood, and the verdict of each employer is the 
same. Drunkenness, indolence, dishonesty, wash away the unfit 
from the shores of these agreeable opportunities. 

Perhaps quite as potent as any of these three vices is the 
species of intoxication offered by the excitement of city life. Let 
Mr. Sinclair or Mr. London go into those slums—whose horrors so 
arouse their pity that they would upset the whole political struc- 
ture in order to ameliorate them—and offer their inhabitants 
work in the country. It is safe to predict that not one in a 
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hundred would exchange their noisome surroundings for the best 
of opportunities out of sound of the trolley-cars. Our emotions 
are wrought upon by pictures of our unhappy brothers and sisters 
penned in sweat-shops and factories, working for starvation wages, 
mulcted by fines, compelled to labor hideously long hours, and 
flung out ruthlessly if they falter by reason of feeble health; and 
the picture is beyond question true. Yet look at the almost in- 
credible reverse of this picture. Given such conditions, the natural 
inference would be that the pressure out of this pit of those reach- 
ing up toward more wholesome and better paid occupations 
would be enormous; but ask any one who goes to the city from 
the country in search of employees whether he encounters that 
pressure. Exactly the contrary is the case. One hears of 
shop and factory girls who are forced to accept wages on which 
they cannot virtuously maintain life, and who are roughly told 
to eke out their earnings with the price of shame, and these are 
facts. Yet if any one of the women who pour daily into the big 
cities in desperate search for domestic servants were to publicly 
offer, in any one of these shops or factories, her desires and her 
far more liberal wages, could she hope for anything better than 
jeers from the very victims of the deplorable “ wage slavery ”? 
Neither domestic service nor country employment would be al- 
lowed by the victims to be a tolerable exchange, as compared with 
their herded, sweated trades within sound of Bow Bells. 

Nor is this epirit confined to the cities. The loud protests of 
the Socialists are rarely based upon studies of the conditions in 
the small villages and the countryside; but every resident in such 
neighborhoods can furnish instructive stories of poverty and 
squalid surroundings in which the offer of well-paid occupation 
is treated as a not easily pardonable insult, and pride which does 
not revolt at charity is frequently too proud to accept employment. 

Every human being would be glad to have agreeable surround- 
ings and ample means, but the protesters against social conditions 
refuse to see that a price for these desirable things must always 
be paid in some form of effort or abnegation, and that those who 
lack them are precisely those who find the price higher than they 
are willing or able to pay. The defeated in the struggle for life 
are almost invariably the victims of impatience or emotion; the 
successful, those who can accept bad butter, or a hot week, as 
merely regrettable incidents in the path toward their goal. 
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All these are but the baldest and dullest of truisms, but old truths 
are so persistently true that they are of their very nature tedious. 
What one finds always exhilarating and inspiring are the magnifi- 
cent suggestions of new schemes for getting something for nothing 
and a great deal for a ha’penny; of finding some splendid formula 
of economics that will enable everybody to lift himself up by his 
own boot-straps and not pull hard, either; of laws that will make 
fortune come one’s way without its being necessary to restrain 
persistently one’s instincts and appetites. 

All this will be sneered at as merely the easy-going aphorisms 
of the well-to-do, as if the greater number of the well-to-do to-day 
had not been the ill-to-do of yesterday. As if they had not known, 
in their turn, what it meant to be ill-fed and shabbily clothed ; 
had not, in their turn, known how long are the days of poorly paid 
labor which seem to have no hope for a goal; as if they, too, had 
not been obliged to swallow down that same pride, impatience, 
passion and repugnance which they now deprecate in others; had 
not hated the hot weeks and the bad butter which they now sug- 
gest should be borne; had not, over and over again, put away the 
temptations of indolence and vice when they seemed the only 
apparent sweets ready to their hand. Even now they have in their 
days of prosperity their own vices of pride, of greed, of dissipation, 
dishonesty, extravagance, which stand ready to drag them down 
into the pit from which they climbed, and which do drag them 
back by thousands. They must deny their appetites and instincts 
still, must tread the hard road as when they were struggling up, 
or their work is all undone. The wheel of the law of life rolls 
over them as easily as over their feebler companions. There is 
but one law for all. 

These ancient saws are not quoted with any hope that the ex- 
periment of the new century will not be tried along the lines of 
Socialism. In some form or other the old attempt to reach uni- 
versal happiness by a short cut is now just about due again; but, 
amid the thunders and lightnings of the new revelation, it is well 
for the still, small voice of common sense to mention now and then 


to a few of us the harmless, necessary truth. 
ELIZABETH BISLAND. 














THE SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN: HIS 
STATUS. 


BY HROLF WISBY. 





His desirability is absolutely unquestioned ; it is not even being 
investigated like that of some other peoples who emigrate here. We 
like him because he comes here to live and to settle down, not to 
hoard his savings and spend them in his native land. He likes 
us in return because we give him a fair chance to prove his mettle 
in laying new soil under the plow, in conquering the wilderness, 
and that is the spirit of the old-time Viking in the present-day 
pioneer. Really and truly, that is what it is, and I am tempted 
very much to say that that is all it is. Would he but stay at 
home and there toil with the solid enterprise by which he is known 
here, he would be certain of a home success comparable to that 
which he achieves here. But he will not do that. He cannot be 
made to work very strenuously at home; he is rather indifferent, 
if not lazy; he does not seem to discern his opportunity, obvious 
though it usually is; and he had rather sit up nights gloating over 
an exaggerated advertisement of his probable chance in the Far 
West than realize the possibilities at his threshold. 

And so it happens that the same ancient love for adventure over 
the seas that brought Leif here as discoverer is drawing his people 
here as settlers. Whether Dane, Norwegian or Swede, his good 
moral character, his honest way of doing things, and his home- 
loving instincts are so pronounced that they may be said to be 
taken for granted. These are the very qualities that make him a 
desirable immigrant, perhaps the most desirable we have. 

Consider the case of a Norwegian farmer in the Dovre region. 
By slow, plodding work and frugal, though wholesome, living he 
is barely able to live within his means. He may have quite a 
handsome profit in a good season, to be sure, but there are certain 
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to follow poor seasons that will take the cream off the pitcher. 
Of profit, as such, there is none worth mentioning. There is a 
stream running through the property. Before it slips away over 
his neighbor’s boundary it breaks into a very beautiful—and 
valuable—waterfall. A Scotch laird comes along and offers him 
fifty pounds sterling for the fishing privilege. The farmer has 
three growing lads and a girl, and so why shouldn’t he let the 
strange gentleman fish his salmon for pay ?—he would let him fish 
free, anyhow. This is his first “ windfall,” the first money he has 
not worked for, and it is spent bringing up the children, who 
become restless and finally emigrate. The laird in the course of 
time fails to put in an appearance. The old man and the old 
woman sit there on the farm without good cheer and company, 
and the property is falling into neglect. The old man offers to 
sell out to his neighbor, but his neighbor cannot spare the cash. 
A German commercial traveller learns of the situation. He buys 
the fishing rights for the season, and other Germans come there 
to “ fish,” but-they don’t catch anything—not fish. The old man 
was willing to take 10,000 kroner from his neighbor, that is, only 
little cash, at first, and small yearly instalments. The Germans 
put 6,000 kroner in gold on the table, and the farm, which they 
don’t care about, and the waterfall, which they intend as motive 
power for a wood-pulp mill, is theirs. Old Norway loses a good 
family, for the parents join the children here; Germany adds to 
her industrial conquest; and the United States gets just the kind 
of help she most desires. 

It would never have occurred to the old man to buy up the 
fishing rights of the entire stream from its source to the sea, and 
thus establish, with the waterfall as a nucleus for power, a salmon 
cannery on his own property. It would have been still further 
from his pastoral mind to invite the local bank to finance, also 
with the waterfall in mind, an electric power and lighting plant, 
and sell his stock to the corporation. Such and similar are the 
opportunities which Norwegian property-owners permit to go, at 
a fractional percentage of their real value, into the hands of 
German and English capitalists. In other words, the owners 
leave a fortune at their doorstep, and often without realizing 
the fact, to face the hardships of the settler here. Somehow, 
America seems to have an exhilarating effect on these people, for 
here they acquire initiative te realize their opportunities. 
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Take the instance of a Swedish farm-hand who is earning very 
likely only 150 kroner a year above his board and bed, or a servant- 
girl in a Swedish town who may be getting still less than that. 
Even with the utmost economy, they could not possibly save more 
than twenty-five dollars a year each; so, by saving alone, there 
could be no future for them beyond servitude. They come here 
simply because the wages are higher, and because the chances of 
becoming independent seem to them more attractive than at home. 
There is a dash of the Viking in these simple souls, too, quite 
enough to deceive them as to the prospects that surround them. 

In Denmark, where the wealth is more evenly distributed than 
anywhere else, the peasants that own land very seldom emigrate, 
because, unlike their Scandinavian kinsmen, they have under- 
stood how to consolidate their interests, and what one man could 
never have done for himself single-handed, the cooperation of 
thousands, similarly situated, enables him to do with signal suc- 
cess. The scheme of cooperation in buying and selling, in tilling, 
harvesting and exporting, extends over all Denmark. The man- 
agers are experts, the leaders are authorities. But the Danish 
farm-hands and artisans do emigrate; and occasionally a dairy 
expert finds his way over here. 

Strange to relate, however, whatever specialized experience the 
skilled Scandinavian may absorb here he is very seldom found to 
utilize for enterprise on native soil. One would think a Swedish 
toy-carver, after observing the amazing demand in this country 
for German-made toys, would feel tempted to go home to promote 
the export of Swedish-made toys here. The Swedish carvers are 
quite as clever, if not more artistic than the Nuremberg colony 
in Germany; and, after the completion of original models suited 
to the American taste, the problem would be merely that of cre- 
ating a demand here. The Swedes have everything in their favor: 
cheaper water-power, cheaper wood material, and practically di- 
rect steamship connection with America. I could mention at 
random a dozen different very plausible and practical projects of 
this kind that might be but are not, because the Scandinavians 
we get are too busy or short-sighted to discern them, and the 
Scandinavians we do not get have not the experience required to 
carry out such projects. 

America monopolizes the brain and the body of the Scandi- 
navian-American to a greater extent, possibly, than those of any 
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other race. Once she gets him she has reason to feel pretty sure 
of him. The trouble is she can’t get enough of him. The most 
liberal estimate for 1906 places the total Scandinavian population 
here at only 1,200,000. Not until the very early eighties did the 
figures approach the half-million mark; in 1890 they were 920,- 
000, and in 1900 they had reached 1,050,000. 

At the present rate of increase we shall have to wait till 1921 
before we have a good round million and a half Scandinavian 
immigrants here. 

Little though the band be, it has managed to centre its efforts 
in certain rural districts so as to make itself quite conspicuous. 
In Minnesota, there are no less than 225,000 Scandinavians; in 
lllinois, 115,000; and in Wisconsin, 100,000. When considered 
in relation to the foreign-born population here, the Scandinavians 
show up surprisingly well in not a few States. In Minnesota, 
45.5 per cent. of all foreigners are Scandinavians; in both North 
and South Dakota, 37 per cent.; and in Utah the percentage is 
35. The first State below the one-third percentage figure is 
Washington, with 25 per cent., then Alaska and Idaho, with 23 
per cent. each, and Iowa and Nebraska with 22 per cent. each. 
On the other hand, Wisconsin, which counts so high in the aggre- 
gate acquisition of Scandinavians, has only 20 per cent., and 
Illinois, which counts still higher, has but 15 Scandinavians for 
each 100 foreigners. An Eastern State like Connecticut, which 
we may safely regard as a geographical counterpart of Norway, 
shows only 10 per cent., and the States of New York and New 
Jersey count the Scandinavians as 5 per cent. of all aliens. 

These numbers go to prove that the Scandinavians prefer the 
very regions where we would best like to have not only them as 
settlers but the main current of our entire immigration. They 
are fewest in the big cities, quite frequent in the smaller cities 
and towns, and in characteristic evidence in the country, where 
the soil claims them by preference to almost any other race. 
Chicago is the most typically Scandinavian of the big cities, with 
45,836 Swedes, 22,011 Norwegians, and 10,166 Danes; or a total 
Scandinavian population of only about 78,000. New York fol- 
lows, with 28,320 Swedes; 11,387 Norwegians; and 5,621 Danes; 
a total of 45,328. Boston has 5,541 Swedes, but only 1,145 Nor- 
wegians, and a handful of 675 Danes. These figures tell the 


story. 
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A very significant situation appears when we look up the status 
of the Scandinavian-American by what statisticians call “ princi- 
pal occupation.” ‘Though the arable land in Norway doesn’t 
amount to more than three per cent. in acreage, or little more than 
a Russian Grand Duke would consider a suitable hunting-preserve, 
the Norsemen who come here take to land-tilling to a greater ex- 
tent than either the Danes or the Swedes. Classed as farmers, 
planters, overseers, etc., the Norwegians represent 28 per cent. of 
their total number in the United States, while the Danes take 
second place with 23 per cent., and the Swedes third place with 
16 per cent. As agricultural laborers, the Norwegians, again, 
lead with 17 hands out of every 100 of their race, Denmark fol- 
lows with 13 per cent., and Sweden 10 per cent. But contrast 
with these numbers that of the vast Italian immigration, which 
yields only 3 per cent. to agricultural labor, but 30 per cent. to 
labor in general, and the desirable work of the Scandinavians as 
tillers of the soil becomes an incontrovertible fact. In the class 
of servants and waiters, the Swedes lead with 11 per cent., proba- 
bly owing to the demand for servant-girls; Norway has 8 per 
cent. and Denmark 6 per cent. in this employment. As general 
laborers, the Swedes dominate with 10 per cent., followed by the 
Danes with 8 per cent., and the Norwegians, here for the first time 
last, with 7.5 per cent. The percentages for all the other occu- 
pations engaged in by the Scandinavian-American are trifling. 
That next in importance is three per cent. for carpenters and join- 
ers—alike for the three nations-—and then the percentages begin to 
drop to fractional numbers. That Norway should supply a much 
greater percentage of farmers and farm-hands than Sweden, where 
agriculture stands much higher, and also outstrip Denmark, where 
agriculture stands probably higher than in any other land, is a 
surprise, but not a pleasant one, to the Norwegian Government. 
The latter has in many ways tried to remedy the condition, which, 
of course, is inimical to the welfare of the country; but so far 
nothing has availed to stop the very class of labor Norway least 
of all can afford to dispense with—the tillers of the soil—from 
emigrating here. Indirectly, however, Norway profits, somewhat 
after the manner of an old-age pensioner, by the money help 
which the young people here send home regularly to the old folks. 
The money-letter (Pengebrevet) from America is anxiously 
awaited every month in thousands of Norwegian homes, and there 
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are minor settlements and hamlets that are almost entirely de- 
pendent upon this aid for a cash income. In Sweden the money- 
letter has also come to be regarded as a kind of national economic 
factor, whereas it figures only modestly in Danish life. 

This leads me to consider the probable wealth of.the Scandi- 
navian-American. Authorities agree in placing his wealth at 
fifty dollars per capita, or a couple of dollars higher than the 
average in the United States. On this basis, the startling fact is 
laid bare that the 400,000 Norwegians now in this country possess 
$20,000,000, or almost as much ready money as is owned by the 
2,240,000 Norwegians in Norway, who have only nine dollars 
per capita, or $20,160,000! ‘The present total population of the 
three Scandinavian countries combined is a round ten millions. 
The average wealth per capita is about ten dollars, or a total 
of one hundred million dollars. The Scandinavians here num- 
ber, at the most, 1,200,000, and at fifty dollars per capita they 
possess sixty million dollars. In other words, though the Scandi- 
navians here only constitute a little over a ninth part of the Scan- 
dinavian peoples, they are five times richer per capita, and own in 
cash money an amount equal to three-fifths of all the money in 
circulation in Scandinavia. 

To appreciate justly the social status of the Scandinavian- 
American, an understanding of the conditions that produce him 
in Scandinavia, and those with which he surrounds himself here, 
is not only desirable but necessary. Socially he loses in standing 
quite as much by contact with America as he gains financially. 
We must not forget that he comes from a country where even the 
humblest and poorest are natural readers by a tradition that dates 
back to the Saga age. And it is not newspapers and magazines 
and bargain-counter “literature” that he feeds on, but books 
that are sound and solid. To be sure, he does not read Kant and 
Spinoza, nor is he likely to have made the acquaintance of Shel- 
ley and Goethe, and it may be seriously doubted if his tastes permit 
him to indulge in what a literary connoisseur would esteem the 
quintessence of letters in modern and classic art. Nevertheless, 
his reading ranges from the Sagas of Snorro Sturluson to the 
dramas of Ibsen and Bjérnson, and of foreign literature in trans- 
lation the works of men like Balzac, Turgenieff, Tolstoy, Hugo 
and Byron are treasured by him. You are, by the way, quite as 
likely to find him, weary from the labor in the field, poring over 
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“ Paradise Lost” as over a volume of H. C. Andersen or Auer- 
bach, in the evening when the lights are lit and every cottage in 
Scandinavia becomes a cheerful mixture of library and work- 
room for the home handicrafts. There is no saying but what the 
awkward, tawny-haired lad, who has been pitching hay all day, 
is absorbing a thorough agricultural education at the agricul- 
tural school of the district. The Government of Sweden, for 
instance, has scattered twenty-six such schools (Landtbrukssko- 
lor) all over the country, and with excellent results. The grown 
peasant may look crude enough in his home-made vadmal, but 
there are in Sweden no less than twenty farmer’s schools (Landt- 
mannaskolor) calculated to give the grown men expert education 
in farm management, and your innocent-looking Yon Yonson is 
a pretty diligent attendant. For those who wish to further per- 
fect themselves—and usually the sons of well-to-do farmers are 
ambitious agronomes—there are two agricultural high-schools 
(Landtbruksinstitut) also under government supervision, the 
graduation certificate of which stamps the holder as an authority. 
With these facilities at his command, it is easy to see that the 
Scandinavian who comes here to work is supplied with something 
more than brawn and muscle. It is fair to say that he is, in a 
large measure, quite as much of a brain, as of a body, worker. 
Leaving aside whatever technical knowledge he may have absorbed 
by government aid at home, his status as an educated reader and 
as a seeker after knowledge, who is reaching out in vacant mo- 
ments for a better grasp on the problems, the mysteries, and the 
possibilities of life, certainly entitles him to consideration as a 
mind rather than a machine. In opening up the Great North- 
west, James J. Hill surrounded himself with a greater amount of 
human material grown in Scandinavia than any other American 
promoter, and while he has always been willing to testify to the 
innocence of the Scandinavian-American he has never remarked 
about his ignorance—even though the Swedes mispronounced 
him “ Mester Hell.” 

Within the last sixty years there has been a sweeping change in 
the agricultural situation of Scandinavia, and, as it is this change 
which has brought us so many good workers, let us consider it. 
Take Sweden as example. The decline in the number of house- 
hold servants on farms in 1880-90 was no less than 26.4 
per cent., from 216,000 to 159,000. The loss of 57,000 such 
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servants amounts to over eighteen million days of work a year. 
The earliest figures were taken in 1870, when there were 195 
female servants for every 1,000 country homes, as against 129 in 
1890. Contrast with this the fact that the net emigration for 
each 1,000 inhabitants reached its greatest height in 1882, when it 
was 11.29, and that in the last decade it declined to less than 
3.00, and the movement of population is clear. The servants were 
driven away by the introduction of machine power in farm work 
and came over here. The typical Swedish farm up to 1850 was 
a big home that would annually lodge and board and clothe, at 
the owner’s expense, as many servants of both sexes as the enor- 
mous kitchen could be made to hold at the five daily meals! Poor 
appetite is not a popular malady in Sweden. Nowadays, there is 
no board and lodging given to the men; only to the women neces- 
sary on the farm. Many employments, such as tending the cattle- 
stables, which were formerly done by women, are now done by 
men. Farm labor has been classified and specialized. The 
statare, or tenement laborer, is a married man, who does all the 
special work on the farm to which he belongs as worker. He even 
milks the cows, a job formerly in women’s hands. He lives apart 
with his family in a house of his own, and is paid partly in money 
and partly in grain, milk, seed and the like. Those engaged in this 
employment have increased since 1825, when there were 9,000 
statares, to more than 40,000 at present. The topare, or crofter, 
rents for his own use a small lot of land from his employer, pay- 
ing for the land by rendering a certain number of days’ work 
on the employer’s estate. This employment has decreased, owing 
to the topare’s finding an outlet for his rapidly growing inde- 
pendence by emigrating here. There were 100,000 topares in 
Sweden in 1850, but only 80,000 in 1900. Still, the crofter sys- 
tem flourishes admirably in some provinces. Most of the crofters 
that emigrate become farm-owners here. The dakverksarbetare, 
ér day-laborer, often has a home of his own, and usually he is 
married. He is hired generally for short periods to do almost 
any kind of farm work. His busy time is the harvest season. 
When he is not working for day wages, he busies himself with 
some sort of handicraft. He seldom has any support from his 
children, who seem to prefer to emigrate, and his employment is 


decreasing. 
The result of an investigation of 24,760 cases shows that the 
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tenement laborer, as the least favored at home, has the most im- 
mediate reason for emigration, and the crofter has better cause 
for resisting this temptation as he is the best favored next to the 
craftsman, by which, in Sweden, is meant the gardener, black- 
smith, steward or foreman on an estate. The investigation also 
proved that the economic situation in Sweden is fair rather than 
poor. It is not poverty, but rather love of independence and ad- 
venture, that drives the peasant to emigrate. Analogous condi- 
tions exist in Denmark and Norway. 

We may account for the Scandinavian-American economically 
and socially ; the worth to himself of what he achieves here as an 
emigrant will always remain a closed book, or at best an abstrac- 
tion. It is easy enough to account for a man like John Ericsson, 
who invented the propeller, the fire-engine, the hot-air engine and 
the monitor. J. A. Dahlgren, inventor of the cannon bearing his 
name, is in the same class with him. The Swedes have always 
been great mechanicians, from Nobel, with dynamite and sub- 
marine, to the more peaceful Salenius, inventor of the radiator. 
These men had talents of value to the practical industries of this 
country, and were needed here, but they would just as likely have 
gone somewhere else: America was not to them a refuge, a haven. 
Nor is it difficult to account for a financial specialist like the late 
General C. T. Christensen, who simply supplied, with service, a 
demand that was as urgent here as it was lax in Denmark. But 
when you come to study the status of the Scandinavian-Americans 
who have grappled with problems that are supposed to be capable 
of successful solution on native ground only, you will not find a 
man who stands so high but that you have a pitiful notion that 
he would have reached a higher place on home soil. Was ever 
man known to write himself great in a foreign tongue? Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen, the Norwegian, acquired admirable facility in 
English, but he occupies no place in American letters, nor, of 
course, in Norwegian literature. The work of men like him is 
comparatively wasted. A certain measure of success is possible 
to such an one, but true greatness never. The man is at home 
nowhere; nor is his work. Put Ibsen in Boyesen’s shoes, and 
who would guarantee us “Brand”? Had Ibsen come here, he 
would most likely have been rolling pills to the end, or, consider- 
ing his financial penchant, he might have had a monopoly. If 
this contention is wrong, why is it that so many good Scandi- 
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navian brains have gone to waste here, thinking it is wrong? 
Why is it that a mind like that of Clemens Petersen, the Danish 
critic, could not thrive here? Bjérnson once assured me, in a per- 
sonal letter, that he considered him a true genius, though but 
little known, and that he found him to be so rich in inspiration 
that he had rather “talk with him to the end of all time than 
with any other man living.” Petersen once wielded an even 
mightier pen in Danish letters than Georg Brandes at present. 
He was the original discoverer of Ibsen. He worked hard and 
long. After a struggle of almost four decades against adversity 
here, he went home to spend the evening of his life in peace. Was 
he too keen, too critical, too superior in his criticism to suit the 
American idea of “ popular” criticism? 

Knut Hameun, one of Norway’s most gifted dramatists, who, 
by the way, once wrote the most eccentric book on American Men- 
tal Life (“ Amerikas Aandsliv”’) I have ever had the patience 
to read, reached his zenith here as—conductor on a Minneapolis 
street-car. There are instances galore showing the dispiriting 
effect of emigration on authorship. 

Jacob Riis, the reformer, stands somewhat apart by- himself. 
We have the pronouncement of President Roosevelt that Riis is 
the “ most useful citizen” in New York, but would he not have 
had a better chance of greatness if he had stayed at home and 
labored among his own kin? 

The American soil out of which he has taken for his needs is 
dear to the Scandinavian-American, and the house he may have 
built with his own hands is so, too. He tries his very best to 
make it a home, and he succeeds after a fashion. But, to a na- 
tion that has been supported, especially in its domestic life, by 
the traditions of centuries of cultural intercourse, the true sense 
of home is not possible in a foreign land, for traditions belong to 
the intangible freight that cannot be imported. Mentally, his 
status is one of comparative disappointment, but economically he 
is usually proud of whatever success he may have here. Home- 
sickness is his worst malady, but a trip on the “ Christmas Ships,” 
which annually take thousands of fur-clad Northmen to the native 
board for a brief sojourn, has proved to be the best cure. The 
homesick man soon discovers that he has outgrown the conditions 
besetting home life. In the second generation there is but a very 
faint trace of national feeling, and gradually America absorbs 
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her most willing worker, but also, at the same time, the very one 
who is slowest to forget his native land. 

He does ‘not let go his language, however, and the children 
born here are made to learn it. He keeps up a certain passive 
interest in the literature, politics and journalism of his country. 
The Scandinavian press here is, however, more remarkable for 
quantity than for quality, and, as a rule, confines itself almost 
totally to reporting, in a condensed form, the principal news from 
the old land. 

There are numerous clubs and associations among the Scandi- 
navian-Americans, but no attempt has been made to fuse their 
interests together in a common union. While Dane, Norwegian 
and Swede are quite able to forget their stupid national differences 
here, still it would be out of the question to shake them up to- 
gether like dice in the same box. The Norwegians are clannish. 
The mountains made them so. They are headstrong and devoid 
of good manners, like a true peasant folk, though good-hearted 
enough, to be sure. The Swedes are the politest and most humane 
people of the North, and prone to resent the strong-hearted Nor- 
wegian attitude as an insult to their feelings; hence the trouble 
that has now been adjusted by Norway’s setting up a separate 
government. The Danes present a sort of happy medium between 
the extreme polish of. the Swedes and the pronounced bluntness 
of the Norwegians, but they are, on the other hand, altogether too 
liable to melancholy and indifference. 
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BY EDMUND MITCHELL. 





Ir will surprise most people to learn that, owing to a diversion 
of the course of the Lower Colorado River, Southern California 
has, within the past two years, added to its geographical features 
a lake that covers an area of more than four hundred square 
miles, is surely destined to attain to much greater dimensions, 
but is already, without reckoning Lake Michigan, the largest 
sheet of water, next to the Great Salt Lake of Utah, wholly with- 
in the boundaries of the United States of America. Rarely, in- 
deed, is such a vast change on the face of Nature witnessed in 
the actual process of its making, and more wide-spread attention 
would ere this have been attracted to the Salton Sea—as the 


*Since this article was written, the chances of regaining control of 
the Colorado River have been rendered still more remote by the effects 
of the summer flood. Although the engineers at the intake works had 
confidently predicted that they would hold the river before this flood, 
they failed to do so. In mid-June, the Colorado at Calexico was ten 
miles wide, and this vast body of water was pouring down into the 
Salton Sea by the New River channel. The lake rose from June 3rd to 
June 19th, as shown by the Government gauge at Salton, from 43.78 
feet to 52.02, or more than 8 feet in 15 days. At this writing (July 
Ist), the lake is only two miles away from the prosperous agricultural 
settlement of Mecca, which will soon inevitably be obliterated from the 
map of California. But the most serious result of the great summer 
flood has been the “ cutting back” of the river bed from the lake toward 
the intake. A receding waterfall has been formed, to which the fine 
sandy loam can offer no resistance, and a cafion has been cut, a thoysand 
feet wide and thirty feet deep, right through the Imperial country. 
On June 30th, this turbulent ledge of tumbling waters swept the small 
Mexican town of Mexicali, just across the border from Calexico, out of 
existence. The cutting back toward the intake is continuing at the rate 
of nearly a mile a day. If the old river bed below Yuma is reached and 
subjected to this process, all attempts to change the river from its new 
and deep-dug channel may be abandoned. Even the Government dam at 
Laguna is now endangered, for the cutting back, unless checked, will go 
right up the river to the Grand Cafion; and the Laguna dam, as ex- 
plained in the article, rests simply on a bed of silt, being constructed to 
resist flood waters above, but not the scooping out of silt from below. 
—E. M. 
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new lake is named from the Salton Sink, the depression it is 
filling—but for the fact that until recently only a desert area, 
almost entirely unoccupied by man, has been affected. 

Now, however, owing to the continued extension of the inunda- 
tion, important interests are becoming involved. The main line 
of the Southern Pacific Railway traverses this southwest corner 
of the Great Colorado Desert, and, by a series of submersions, 
its road-bed is being gradually driven off the plain toward the 
foothills of the adjacent mountains. Agricultural areas, too, 
that within recent years have been reclaimed from the wilder- 
ness by great irrigation works, as well as by stalwart individual 
effort, are seriously menaced. 

Then, to cap the climax, international complications are in 
sight. For the Colorado River is not exclusively in possession 
of the United States, but has its lower course in Mexico; and, 
by the diversion of the stream from its original bed, not only 
are waters formerly available for irrigation in Mexico now being 
impounded in United States territory, but navigation rights, 
which play an important part in the treaty subsisting between 
the two countries, have vanished with the vanishing of the navi- 
gable stream and the failure of engineering efforts to restore the 
former order of things. Hence the recent appointment by the 
Mexican Government of a special commission of investigation, 
headed by Brigadier-General Angel Garcia Pefia and including 
in its ranks other distinguished engineers. 

For all these reasons the Salton Sea ceases to be merely a mat- 
ter of local interest; it is obviously a happening of national and 
historical importance. 

To the scientific world also the event is of real interest. We 
are witnessing a reversion to an order of things that had a prior 
existence in some remote period of the earth’s history. For, 
as the fresh-water shells deposited in vast quantities all over the 
depression prove, the Salton Sink was formerly a great lake, 
banked up by the accumulated silt of the delta forming a natural 
dam. ‘These very conditions are recurring at the present time, 
and the change is not so slow, like most of Nature’s changes 
which are going on around us, as to be almost imperceptible, 
nor so sudden and violent, like the changes wrought by an earth- 
quake or a volcanic eruption, that the causes at work are ob- 
literated -by the very catastrophe. Therefore, the student of 
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geological science can here study at his leisure the forces of Na- 
ture in visibly effective operation, transforming the face of the 
earth just as theory tells us it has often before been transformed. 

The transformation, indeed, is a striking and dramatic one. 
In the fall of 1903, I spent a holiday of several weeks in travers- 
ing the Salton Sink. By aid of a mule team, we had to pack 
water over a desolate waste, so arid that only cacti and the mean- 
est kind of scrub could struggle for an existence on its desiccated 
and alkali-impregnated soil, so bare and barren that even the 
jack-rabbit and the horned toad counted it out of habitable 
bounds. Right in the centre of the depression, where the last 
trace of vegetation had disappeared in a shimmering sheet of 
efflorescent salts, we watched a tiny train puffing along with its 
load of crystals toward the works where, amidst great white 
pyramids of the accumulated salt, wheels were whirring and 
rollers grinding. 

When, on that occasion, I gazed for the last time upon the 
Salton Sink in its dry-land state of being, a superb mirage had 
transfigured the scene into a phantom lake, from out of which, 
befogged by the heat haze, loomed the salt-works amidst its 
mounds of salt, for all the world like a storm-battered hull of 
an ocean derelict surrounded by icebergs. Little did I then 
dream that on my next visit—this last December—I should be- 
hold in actuality a vast inland sea, in which had been engulfed 
the accumulations of salt, the mill and all its paraphernalia. 
In place of the delusive mirage was an expanse of real water, 
blue as the cloudless skies whose color it reflected, along one 
edge lashed into white-capped billows by a slant of strong desert 
wind. And this new lake had already become the resort of tens 
of thousands of geese, ducks, cranes and other water fowl, at- 
tracted in their southward migratory flight by a glimpse from 
on high of these new and enticing winter quarters. 

To make clear the change that has taken place and is still 
continuing, a few words of topographical explanation will be nec- 
essary. Yuma, close to the State border-line betwer= Arizona 
and California, is 140 feet above sea-level. Past this tenn th 
Colorado River flows south toward the Gulf of California, a 
course of about seventy miles, with the gradual descent, there- 
fore, of but two feet to the mile. But, from Yuma westward, 
the dip of the land is both deeper and more abrupt, so that at 
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Salton, ninety-three miles distant, the depression is no less than 
263 feet below sea-level, the gradient being thus over four feet 
to the mile. From this lowest point, as we still move west, the 
country rises, and now at a sharper angle, for Indio, only twenty- 
five miles from Salton, is but twenty feet below sea-level, while 
Palm Springs, nineteen miles further on, has an elevation above 
sea-level of 584 feet. It is just beyond Palm Springs that the 
Southern Pacific Railroad emerges, through the grim San Gor- 
gonio Pass, from the desert region into the fertile agricultural 
belt of Southern California. 

This great saucerlike hollow, 137 miles across from Yuma to 
Palm Springs, with some sixty-five miles of the distance actual- 
ly below the level of the sea, is bounded on the north by a broken- 
up series of ranges known collectively as the San Bernardino 
Mountains. On the south, running eastward from the San Gor- 
gonio Pass, is the sweeping curve of the massive San Jacinto 
range. But, when Salton is reached, there is only a protruding 
spur of the range in evidence, and soon this also disappears, 
leaving toward the south the broad open plain now known as the 
Imperial Valley, where for some years past a great irrigation 
project has been in progress. Imperial Valley rises at a sharp 
pitch out of the Salton Sink, for Calexico, on the Mexican border, 
just forty miles south of Salton, is at sea-level. This is the limit 
of the United States lands, but the physical features of the 
country continue to be identical across the border-line, there 
being a steady uplift toward the Cocopah Mountains on the 
southern horizon. 

Now will be understood the precarious position that has been 
occupied up to recent times by the Lower Colorado River. In 
point of fact, it has been flowing south along the rim of a deep 
hollow that lies to the west of its course. For a distance of about 
twelve miles below Yuma, a barrier of sand-hills prevents the cur- 
rent from taking the direction of the Salton Sink, its natural 
destination, as being the lowest point of depression. But, after 
passing this sand-hill ridge, the river, in the bed it occupied until 
recently, continued on its way through Mexico, a sluggish stream, 
depositing its heavy burden of silt scoured from a thousand miles 
of cafions. To the right lay old and disused channels, into which 
some water spilled at flood time. But the river had dug its main 
bed from north to south through its own silt accumulations, 
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and with only occasional changes, due to the caving-in of banks 
or the forming of new sand-bars, was content to keep to this 
course until the hand of man came to interfere with the delicately 
balanced condition of things. 

Five years ago, the California Development Company set itself 
to supply irrigation water to the Imperial Valley, rich lands 
formed of Colorado silt deposited centuries ago, and requiring, 
in a climate of perpetual sunshine, only moisture to make them 
highly productive. The Colorado River was the natural source 
of water-supply. But, owing to the sand-hill barrier above re- 
ferred to, a canal in United States territory directly west from 
the river bed was impossible. The channel must follow a sweep- 
ing curve through Mexican territory, until, bending back to the 
north, it could enter the Imperial country on its southern bound- 
ary. The necessary right of way through these Mexican lands 
was acquired from the owners, and the canal was dug, an old 
disused channel of the Colorado, known as the Alamo River, be- 
ing largely taken advantage of in the engineering operations. 

The intake, of course, was on United States soil, as the diverted 
water was required primarily for the irrigation of United States 
lands. The spot selected was eight miles down the Colorado 
River from Yuma—that is to say, almost at the limit of United 
States territory on the California side of the stream. As the 
spit of sand-hills above referred to had to be rounded, the canal 
and the river, for the first few miles across the Mexican border, 
followed nearly parallel courses. No head-gates were put into 
the canal; the river water was simply allowed to flow in, just 
as into an open ditch. This was economy as regards construction 
expenses certainly, but very costly economy in the long run, as 
the sequel proved. 

The first few miles of the ungated canal has but a very slight 
fall, and, there being no settling basin provided above the intake, 
it followed in the natural order of things that the channel be- 
came clogged up with silt. In the summer of 1904, it came 
to be realized by those responsible that the ditch was no longer 
carrying enough water to supply the wants of the Imperial Val- 
ley lands already under cultivation. To dredge out the canal 
for six or seven miles would have been an operation requiring 
time, and already the danger of ruined crops had grown to be 
an urgent one. So the Company decided upon taking a quick 
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(and once again a cheap) method of supplying its necessities. 
Four miles below the original intake, and therefore in Mexican 
territory, it scooped out a cross-ditch connecting the river direct- 
ly at this second point with the canal. Once again no head- 
gates were put in—no mechanical devices of any kind for con- 
trolling the flow of the water were provided. 

It was this emergency work, originally a shallow and narrow 
trench, that eventually proved to be the first tiny breach in Na- 
ture’s own system of protecting levees. For through this aper- 
ture, scoured deep and wide by a succession of floods, the entire 
waters of the Colorado River, instead of passing gently south 
to the Gulf of California, are now rushing down impetuously 
and uncontrollably into the Salton Sink. In other words, the Im- 
perial Canal is now the Colorado River, restored to its ancient bed, 
the Alamo watercourse. 

The winter of 1904-05, after a long series of years of com- 
parative drought, proved to be a season of abnormal rainfall all 
over the southwest. Among the mountain regions of Arizona 
there were rain-storms of unprecedented violence and frequency. 
In consequence, the Gila River, the great Arizona tributary of 
the Colorado, joining it at Yuma, also its subtributary the Salt 
River, flowing past Phoenix and thence into the Gila, rose in a 
succession of heavy winter floods. It was these floods that be- 
gan the process of scouring out the narrow emergency ditch. 
The regular summer floods of 1905, due to the melting snows 
in the High Sierras among which the upper Colorado has its 
course, continued the work, and, when the danger came to be 
realized, the breach was practically beyond repair. 

The steady rise of the waters in the Salton Sea, disregarded 
until the railway began to be driven from its road-bed, drew 
attention to the full seriousness of what was happening. The 
Southern Pacific Railway Company was virtually compelled to 
come to the financial assistance of the California Development 
Company, and all through the fall months of 1905 desperate 
and continuous efforts were put forth to turn back the Colorado 
into its old channel. Attempts were made to dam the emergency 
cross-ditch by double rows of piles, with brushwood mats weighted 
by sandbags dropped between them. But, after the relentless 
river had two or three times breached this feeble barrier during 
its construction, finally a mighty flood on November 30th, the 
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second highest ever recorded on the Colorado River, and once 
again caused by abnormal rains in Arizona, turned the whole 
plan into ridicule. The effect was not so much to break down 
the dam, as to cut everything away around it; for there are no 
rocks to serve as foundations and abutments in this land of silt, 
which, in renewed contact with water, at once becomes quick- 
sand, so that a strong current speedily sweeps round both ends 
of any obstruction. 

A few days after this flood, I descended the river from Yuma 
in a steamboat, in company with the Mexican commissioners. 
We found that the river had now indeed completed its task of 
making for itself a new and permanent bed. The old channel was 
practically dry and choked with silt. The full stream was rush- 
ing in a sweeping curve through the cross-ditch into the Imperial 
Canal. The cutting work was still going on, for, as we watched 
from the deck of the steamer, great slices of soil with their 
growth of brush—young cottonwood and willow trees, together 
with tall arrow - weed —were being engulfed in the swirling 
stream. For fifteen miles our vessel sailed down a broad and 
swift-flowing river that had once been the placid Imperial Canal. 
We were in the old Alamo channel, once again, after many cen- 
turies perhaps, a navigable stream. We were being borne, not 
seaward to the Gulf of California, but back into United States 
territory — down into the Salton Sea. The mighty river had 
ceased to flow to the ocean. 

Such is the present position of things. Since December last, 
all the waters of the Colorado have been pouring into the Salton 
Sea, by the Alamo channel and by another old channel known as 
the New River, which was formerly merely a spillway at the 
time of the big summer flow. During the past winter, once 
again there has been a recurrence of abnormal rain-storm floods, 
which have served to scour deeper the new beds of the river, 
while the sluggish backwash, depositing its silt, has still more 
effectually sealed the old bed. The Salton Sea has been rising 
at the rate of about six vertical inches per week, and the area 
of the lake is thus steadily and inexorably extending. At Salton, 
the water is nearly thirty feet deep, as measured by the telegraph 
poles marking the original line of the Southern Pacific Railway, 
the tips of which, far out to sea, now just show above the sur- 
face. Therefore, the lake-level is still some 230 feet below sea- 
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level, and it has been calculated that, should the waters of the 
river continue to flow into the basin in their present volume, 
after making the proper allowance for evaporation, it will take 
from thirty to forty years to fill the entire saucerlike depression 
up to sea-level. Should this ever happen, there would be a lake 
nearly 2,000 square miles in area, the overflow waters of which 
would eventually reach the Gulf by some new channel cut through 
the barriers of silt at their weakest point of resistance. 

How then is the full filling up of the Salton Sea to be pre- 
vented? The question is one of national importance, for, al- 
though up to the present merely a desert region has been affected, 
in the end hundreds of thousands of acres of rich agricultural 
lands would be submerged, and the country so be deprived of 
one of its most magnificent domains, even now to a considerable 
extent under high cultivation, but capable, with irrigation, of 
being converted in its entirety into a closely settled region of 
teeming productivity that would compare with the delta of the 
Nile. 

There are certain engineering operations at present going on 
at the old intake of the Imperial Canal, with a view to regaining 
control of the river, but these may be disregarded as belated, 
inadequate, and no more likely to succeed than the previous 
futile endeavors at this point. The real hope of safety against 
the indefinite encroachments of the Salton Sea lies higher up 
the river—at Laguna, twelve miles above Yuma, where a great 
dam is under construction by the United States Government. 
In the course of my investigations, I visited this spot, and found 
the operations well under way. Two years will see them com- 
pleted. 

At Laguna, mountain walls of granite come close together on 
the two sides of the river—the California side and the Arizona 
side. These afford solid abutments for the building and anchor- 
ing of the great dam, and the very first thought that strikes the 
observer is that here indeed is the ideal spot where the mighty 
Colorado River may be mastered, manacled and held in perpetual 
bondage. The hand of Nature has been stretched forth, and 
needs only the responsive hand-clasp of the engineer to establish 
for all time supremacy over the riot-running and havoc-working 
stream. 

The dam will stretch from rock abutment to rock abutment, 
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a distance of 4,800 feet. It will be formed by three massive 
concrete walls, parallel with each other, the spaces between filled 
with lumps of rock blasted from the mountains, the whole 
barrier 244 feet broad on top. This virtually solid mass of rock 
and concrete, the very interstices in which will in course of 
time be filled up with silt, will weigh 600,000 tons, and although 
it will rest simply on the river bed, there being no bed-rock at- 
tainable, with sheet piling driven down to form a curtain up- 
stream and so prevent seepage, it will form an impregnable barrier 
at low water, while flood waters will spill over the top. This is 
precisely the type of dam that, from time immemorial, has been 
effective in dealing with such rivers as the Ganges and the Nile, 
which closely resemble the Colorado. 

While the Laguna dam has been primarily designed to reclaim 
and irrigate some 100,000 acres of rich river-bottom lands, four- 
fifths of them lying below Yuma on the Arizona side, it affords 
the basis of a big and comprehensive engineering scheme, which 
will eventually establish an effective control over the Lower 
Colorado, meet every irrigation requirement, and apply the waters 
to the best advantage and over the widest area possible. For 
the protection of the bottom-lands immediately to be irrigated, 
great levees are being built, and within these will be the canaliza- 
tion systems. At times of lowest flow, practically the whole 
volume of the river can be diverted, at least temporarily, into 
the irrigation channels, so that it will be possible to make ef- 
fective repairs at the point where the river has burst its way into 
the Imperial Canal. Levees here, constructed under such con- 
ditions, will be substantial enough to turn the river back into 
its old bed, which the first freshet will scour out anew. In tle 
end the Imperial intake must be moved up to Laguna, so that 
in the future there shall be no more liberties taken with the 
dangerous and treacherous river—no more constructing of canals 
without head-gates or digging of emergency ditches without 
thought of the final consequences involved. ‘Then will the 
diversion of the waters rest, as it should do, under one single 
responsible control. The works at Laguna are being carried out 
on a plan that holds in view this ultimate object of irrigating 
from this point the whole Imperial Valley country, just so soon 
as the private interests involved can be bought out on terms 
equitable to all concerned, the national exchequer included. 
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Complementary to the Laguna dam, and an essential factor 
in the whole scheme of controlling the waters, is the great storage 
reservoir now being built on the Salt River, a tributary of the 
Gila River. It is these two subsidiary streams that have been 
almost solely responsible for the winter floods of the Lower Colo- 
rado, which of late years have so seriously complicated the prob- 
lem, and of course are liable to do so again. 

With the Laguna and Salt River works completed, insuring 
both conservation and regulation of the waters that have hither- 
to run mostly to waste and very frequently to riot, then at last 
will the Lower Colorado River fairly be held in subjection. 
Thenceforward, its waters will be available for the irrigation of 
great stretches of country now given over to jack-rabbits and 
sagebrush. And it is precisely in this full utilization of the 
river flow for agricultural purposes that will eventually be found 
effective and adequate safeguards against the indefinite expansion 
of the Salton Sea. But the great inland lake will be with us for 
at least a generation, and indeed it may be found for the per- 
manent good of the region that it should be permanently main- 
tained as the overflow reservoir of the Colorado. 

This brings us face to face with the international issues in- 
volved. By treaty between Mexico and the United States, the 
Colorado River is recognized as a navigable stream, a highway 
of commerce to be preserved as such for the joint benefit of both 
countries. For Mexico, however, navigation on the Lower Colo- 
rado has never been of any real value; amidst the wide-spread, 
fan-shaped delta region, there is no settlement, no commerce, no 
shipping. Then, as regards the United States, the coming of the 
transcontinental railway to Yuma has completely discounted the 
value of navigation rights from the Gulf through Mexican ter- 
ritory. In the old days, when Yuma was a frontier post and dis- 
tributing centre, because of its position on a navigable stream, 
stores used to be brought there by way of the Gulf. But for 
years past never a cargo boat has come up the Colorado. At 
rare intervals, there have been excursions down the river for 
sight-seeing purposes; also an occasional traveller, counting him- 
self almost an explorer, has hired Indians to row him to the 
Gulf. That is about the sum total of the benefits secured to 
the United States by the treaty calling for the maintenance of 
navigation privileges on the Mexican section of the Colorado. 
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Therefore, although the international agreement, concluded at 
a time when irrigation was never so much as thought of, sets 
store only on conserving the rights of navigation, for neither 
country now has navigation any real value. It is irrigation 
that has come to be the question of dominating importance on 
both sides of the border-line, and, if the waters of the Colorado 
are to be fully or even largely utilized for agricultural purposes, 
useless navigation rights—in point of fact, non-existent now be- 
cause of the diversion of the stream to the Salton Sea—must 
be definitely abandoned. 

Careful calculations made by the United States Government 
engineers show that, on the Colorado River below the Grand 
Cafion, there are lands irrigable, but not yet irrigated, extending 
to 1,499,000 acres, These are distributed as follows: In Arizona, 
394,000 acres; in California, 417,000 acres, including 275,000 
acres in the Imperial Valley reckoned as good agricultural lands ; 
and in Mexico, outside United States territory, 688,000 acres. 
Thus the irrigable lands are pretty equally divided between the 
two countries. But, even with complete conservation and regu- 
lation, the waters will not suffice for the irrigation of the whole 
of this area. At most 1,000,000 acres, according to the Govern- 
ment engineers, can be served in years of normal flow. 

It therefore follows that some equitable scheme for a division 
of the waters between the two countries must be devised. It 
might be argued that, in so much as the precipitation of the rain- 
fall that feeds the Colorado River and its tributaries is almost 
entirely in the United States, the stream, so long as it runs 
within United States territory, can be dealt with by the Ameri- 
can people exactly as they choose—in other words, that the 
whole of the waters may be impounded for irrigation purposes 
on this side of the frontier line. But such a contention can- 
not stand close scrutiny. Apart from the selfishness of the sug- 
gested procedure, on broad general principles of equity the upper 
riparian owner cannot rob the lower riparian owner of water 
which the latter has been accustomed to enjoy. Then, again, 
while there are no clauses in the international treaty bearing 
upon irrigation, the clauses which deal with navigation cannot 
be ignored and set aside by one party alone. For, if the waters 
of the Lower Colorado come to be withdrawn on the United 
States side of the border for use in irrigation, so as permanently 
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to destroy navigation on the Mexican side, clearly Mexico is in 
a position to demand the restoration of the navigable stream 
that is secured to her by treaty. Mexico may justly say: “ Claim 
the water, if you will, as yours in its origin, but its use for 
navigation purposes is guaranteed to us under the specific 
conditions of our old international agreement. If you deprive 
us of navigation, we are entitled to irrigation by way of com- 
pensation for the rights we are called upon to surrender.” 

I am aware that the exact interpretation of the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, 1848, subsequently modified by the Gadsden 
treaty of 1853, which shifted the border-line twenty miles further 
south on the Arizona side of the river, affords scope for some fine 
hair-splitting legal argument. Reading the mere words with- 
out reference to the spirit of the agreement, we might contend 
that the rights of navigation from the Gulf up the Colorado 
River were guaranteed to the United States by Mexico, but not 
to Mexico by the United States. To this comes the obvious re- 
joinder that the reciprocal guarantee to Mexico was unnecessary, 
simply because the stretch of river to be navigated lay within 
her territory. But apart altogether from such verbal niceties 
of interpretation, the clear intention of the agreement was to 
prevent any obstruction to navigation on the Lower Colorado up 
to the international boundary line, from whatever quarter pro- 
ceeding. The treaty in the beginning was undoubtedly in favor 
of the United States, for it secured for this country access from 
the open sea to its inland territory and through its neighbor’s 
territory. Now, it may seem to work in favor of Mexico, for it 
retains for her the preservation of the navigable stream when 
navigation has become of quite secondary importance as com- 
pared with irrigation. But the mere shifting of the position of 
relative advantage does not destroy the mutuality of the ob- 
ligations imposed by the agreement. 

When the Imperial Valley irrigation scheme was first started, 
involving engineering works on both the American and the Mexi- 
can side of the international line, the need of a conference be- 
tween the two Governments and a readjustment of the existing 
treaty bearing on the Lower Colorado River loomed up on the 
horizon. What was desirable then, however, is urgent now, be- 
cause of the grave complications resulting from these same 
operations—navigation to the Gulf destroyed; the Salton Sea fill- 
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ing up with waters which, whatever their first origin, come 
directly across the line from Mexican territory; damage caused 
by flooding to a certain number of settlers in the Imperial Val- 
ley; a great railway company driven to seek a new road-bed for 
its tracks; and all this with no guarantee that there is to be any 
break in the chain of disastrous events, unless a comprehensive 
scheme for the control of the waters, such as that offered by the 
Laguna proposition, when carried out in its entirety, can be de- 
cided upon under an agreement that shall be just and equitable 
to both Governments. To reach such an agreement, it is ob- 
vious that there must be giving and taking on both sides. 
EDMUND MITCHELL. 
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MEDICAL SOCIETY. 





‘TRANSLIMINAL means across the threshold. It supposes a 
dividing-line (limen) between the every-day waking and working 
mind, conscious of its own acts and states, and an extended realm 
of spirit beyond the region of sense and remote from man’s ob- 
jective ken. In the Scriptural view, man during his earth life is 
dichotomic, or of twofold nature,—immaterial, as spirit or soul 
(pneuma-psyche), and material, as body (soma). On one side of 
his being he is animal and mortal, with pinion reconciled to 
earth; on the other, by reason of his essence as a free, self-con- 
scious spiritual personality, he takes class not only with incorpo- 
real intelligences, but with Gcd Himself. And his one complex 
nature, the unity of spirit and body, survives death, preserving 
its identity in all that constitutes organic personality; for at the 
resurrection the disembodied man is clothed with a garb (soma 
pneumatikon) adapted to purely spiritual life. In enunciating 
the existence of the human individual in two distinct spheres of 
consciousness, and in establishing the possibility of transliminal 
communication by telepathic impression, psychology is confirma- 
tory of this teaching. 

Every human being is now conceived of by students of mind 
as existing simultaneously in two worlds, described as the objec- 
tive, supraliminal, or world of waking life, in which he commu- 
nicates through his senses with the phenomenal universe; and 
the subjective or transliminal, the world of sleep, of an all-com- 
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prehensive extra-planetary or outside existence, of which the 
earth life is but a fractional expression. The objectively con- 
scious man (psyche-soma) is thus continuous with a higher spirit- 
ual self (pnewma), which in its turn is continuous with God. 
“ A great and sacred spirit talks, indeed, within us,” said Seneca 
in his 41st Epistle, “ yet cleaves to its divine original.” Psyche 
is always that phase of pneuma which is committed to the earth 
for embodiment. It is the same in substance with the pneuma. 
So, to extend the analogy into the sphere of the Divine, Christ is 
the Eternal Psyche projected by the Father in the likeness of the 
flesh, and thus made subject to death, the law of organized mat- 
ter. In the radiance of this philosophy, the hitherto incom- 
prehensible doctrine of the tri-personality of God becomes clear: 
1. The infinite Creator, the central source of all spiritual life, the 
self-sufficient originator and preserver of His own being; (2) 
the coeternal, consubstantial Hagion Pneuma, or Holy Spirit 
proceeding from God, that inspired and empowered (3) Christ, 
its incarnate phase, and so the Psyche Immaculate, to give both 
psyche and soma as the price of our redemption. Apprehension 
of the constitution of man throws light on that of the Divine 
Archetype. 

In the transliminal sphere, we are capable of acting independ- 
ently of a visible corporeity; and, as beings cast in the image of 
God, we intuitively apprehend, we possess supernormal knowledge 
and wield supernormal power, we are subject to impression by 
other human personalities, as well as obnoxious to the touch of 
higher spiritual intelligences, and we are gifted with a measure 
of prescience that on occasion forecasts what is to be. Of these 
unconscious agencies and forces, few have any realization. 

The transliminal or higher spiritual self may be inspired to 
assert a control that is practically boundless, within the limitations 
of physical possibility and moral right, over “ the flesh” (sarz), 
that is, organs of body and faculties of mind. And the whole 
purpose of hypnotic suggestion is thé evocation of such control, 
either where it has become relaxed or in fields where it has not 
before been operative. Not only may irregularities in the fulfil- 
ment of physical functions be remedied by assumption of the 
natural psycho-physical control, and so diseases that are not 

- organic cured, but all attitudes of the objective mind—its trends 
of thought, opinions, beliefs, desires, propensities, tendencies, 
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emotions and passions—are controllable and alterable by this 
higher human personality along lines that are moral and true. 
For the transliminal self of man per se is that principle in us 
which dictates what is right and inclines to good—that “ spirit ” 
(pneuma) in which or under whose control the Apostle Paul 
urges men to walk in order that they may neither be condemned 
by the moral law nor bound by the law ceremonial. And a man 
will always act in response to that “ touch of explosive intensity,” 
as Professor James has designated it — that suggestional force 
which awakens ethico-spiritual activities in the supraliminal life, 
and subordinates the lower tendencies of the carnal nature, when 
imparted by one who is in genuine sympathy with the subject and 
operates with the courage of conviction. In other words, the 
Inner Man, or Ego of the transliminal sphere, never fails to 
exalt the earth life if adequately aroused. 

It happens to be a psychological fact that in a state of sleep, 
natural or induced, when the objective consciousness is in shadow 
and the individual is practically excarnate by reason of suspended 
sense activity, and hence transliminally focussed in all the phases 
of his personality and all the infinity of his powers, the dynamo- 
genic touch may be imparted : 

1. By a fellow being who, owing to the existence of mutual 
sympathy and confidence, is in rapport with the sleeping subject 
—this is Suggestion ; 

2. By the man objective to his own subjective self—this is 
Auto-Suggestion or Self-Suggestion. 

The questions to be discussed in this article— implying, for 
their solution, qualified insight not only into the deepest springs 
of goodness in purely human nature, but as well into the darkest 
passions that convulse man—would seem to sound at once the 
depths of our interest in things spiritual as they pertain to human 
life and human destiny, and to touch the very heart of that great- 
est of problems whose solution means the moral uplift of our 
race and, under God, the salvation of the world. The conclusions 
reached and herewith presented are derived from five thousand 
personal experiences with the transliminal natures of in- 
tellectual men and women. In the light of these repeated ob- 
servations, suggestion of either kind, whether verbal or mental, 
reveals itself as a means through which may be effected the trans- 
fer of knowledge, faith, self-command, ideals, aspiration, and 
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creative power, from the transliminal to the supraliminal sphere 
—from the nature that is richly endowed to the nature that is 
starving for spiritual energy. Man is potentially superhuman ; 
and suggestibility, or sensitiveness to that inspirational appeal 
which compels output of superhuman attributes, is, happily, a 
natural characteristic of all normal men. 

Various methods are in vogue of inducing the suggestible 

state. The technic adopted by the writer involves arrest of the 
visual attention by a brilliant jewel, the concurrent establishment 
of the patient’s confidence in his desire and ability to extend aid, 
and monotonous sleeping suggestions as an accompaniment of 
impression by his personality—the several steps being relaxed eye 
muscles, vacant stare, indolent audience, passive brain, blank ob- 
jective mind, reverie, sleep. Inspiration communicated in this 
negative state of being calls forth adequacy, dormant in the ego, 
to regulate physical function, enhance faculty, or modify char- 
acter. 
It is readily comprehensible that inspirational power depends 
absolutely on quality of soul. Its magnetism is nothing more 
than earnestness and sincerity, coupled with insight, sympathy, 
patience, and tact. These essentials cannot be bought and can- 
not be taught. They are “born by nature,” not “nurst by art.” 
In physical suffering, the high-minded physician and the con- 
scientious trained nurse are the only ones qualified to give sug- 
gestions, because of their familiarity with the natural history of 
diseases and their predisposition to consider possibilities. In the 
management of nervous invalids alone, the properly equipped 
nurse is unparagoned. At her appeal, in the calm of hypnosis, 
all symptoms of unrest subside; the heart stops its tumultuous 
beat; the hurried respiration becomes slow and regular; and 
nerve waves of normal amplitude and equable flow are distributed 
through the body. This state of physical and mental calm marks 
a favoring conjuncture of circumstances for impression in the 
desired line—for dispelling morbid fears or expectations of ap- 
proaching dissolution, for assurances of recovery where there is 
reasonable hope, for effacing imperative conceptions that are in- 
imical to improvement and cure. It is forceful presentation of 
truth that makes the patient free. Millions of human beings have 
prematurely died because of improper, but reversible, attitudes 
toward the diseases that held them in shackle, 
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From the physical view-point, hypno-suggestion has for its aim 
emancipation from functional disturbances. The dynamic im- 
pulse thus communicated may institute control of disorders posi- 
tively unattainable by the objective nature—may, for instance, 
soften a sclerosis, hasten the absorption of inflammatory products, 
and reestablish glycogenic poise in diabetes mellitus. Diabetes 
results from the non-combustion of sugars stored in the tissues 
and liver cells. It represents an error in metabolism, which may 
be corrected by suggestions to the effect that sugary elements shall 
not be manufactured in excessive quantities nor hurry through the 
liver unchanged to be excreted by the kidneys, but shall be re- 
tained in the body to be converted by ferments from the pancreas 
into energy, that is, capacity for work. Under this treatment the 
manufacture and assimilation of sugar are properly controlled 
and the disease is cured. Suggestion is further available for the 
relief of severe pain, and for the induction of insensibility in 
surgical operations when an ordinary anesthetic is contra-indi- 
cated. 

Man in his higher personality is adequate to the extirpation 
from his objective nature of any abnormal craving or passion, 
like the craze for intoxicants. The latter is singularly responsive 
to treatment by suggestion. The drink-habit subject frequently 
recognizes his danger, and sincerely wishes to be cured. His ac- 
quiescence once gained, he is tactfully conducted into the trans- 
liminal sphere, and then assured that, in accordance with his 
own desire and decree, he has lost all craving for stimulants; that 
alcohol in any form is repugnant to him, and, as a safeguard, 
that he cannot swallow it, cannot carry the containing glass to his 
lips. The society of low companions is tabooed; the pleasures 
associated with drink and the glamour of the barroom are pic- 
tured as meretricious and placed in vivid antithesis to the chaste 
delights of home life. The physical, mental, moral and economic 
bankruptcy that accompanies dipsomania is held up before the 
view of the sleeper, and he is forced to the conviction that, be- 
gotten of this apprehension, has come into his soul an abhorrence 
for drink and all that it stands for. He realizes the presence of 
efficiency within him adequate to the enforcement of radical 
abstinence as the principle of his life; and he is rendered insen- 
sible, for the future, to such combination of passion and allure- 
ment as has usually constituted temptation. At the same time, 
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he is led to renounce any contributory practice, like habitual ex- 
cess in the use of tobacco, a nerve depressant, which creates a de- 
mand for the alcoholic antidote, and so explains seventy-five per 
cent. of dipsomnia cases. The subpersonal mind is then directed 
to the vocation or the avocations, or both, as circumstances sug- 
gest, and a career of wholesome activities is imaged as the 
legitimate result of abandonment of the compromising habit. 

The success of this treatment bears a distinct relation to the 
amount of injury inflicted upon the brain and the accompanying 
mental deterioration. Fortunately, the damage to the cells is 
largely reparable by discontinuance of the poison and judicious 
administration of nourishment, general and specific. The advan- 
tage of the method consists in the rapidity of restoration to self- 
control without the necessity for effort of will, without the physi- 
cal discomfort or suffering that usually attends relinquishment of 
the habit, and, most conspicuously, without the breaking of family 
ties and the enforced absence from professional or business duties 
that are implied in sanatorium treatment. 

As an educative instrumentality, suggestion is unrivalled, no 
method of objective instruction being comparable to quality of 
personality in the suggestional teacher. It brings out in a moment 
indwelling power. Immediate insight into principle, quickness 
and ease of comprehension, general facility and naturalness in 
application, reproductive memory, creative imagination, faculty, 
talent, genius—are all transferable from the transliminal nature 
without nerve strain or brain fag. Genius is but a name for co- 
incidence of action on the part of psyche and pneuwma along the 
lines of a discovered objective capacity—for effortless expression 
on the part of harmoniously operating fellow selfs. It is, of course, 
understood that physical wholeness in given areas and centres of 
the brain is the condition of perfect expression by means of these 
areas and centres. Transfers cannot be made, or made to ad- 
vantage, through the medium of poisoned, ill-fed or worn-out 
cells. The first obligation of the suggestionist, therefore, is to 
study the brain he is about to use as his transmitting agent, and, 
where necessary, strengthen and renovate it before inspiring the 
transliminal self to attempt through a defective organ impossible 
expression. Let the brain be sound, and the immediate output of 
intellectual power in response to suggestion is little short of 
miraculous. Where technic is understood, a single suggestional 
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treatment has unfettered literary faculty, and a few subsequent 
inspirations from the standpoint of rhetorical canon have im- 
parted to the things created tone, refinement, seriousness and 
spiritual quality. Two or three inspirational appeals, given after 
mastering the spirit of the plays and satisfying myself of the 
personal fitness of the subjects, have raised now well-known 
actresses from mediocrity to fame. In these cases, dormant 
dramatic bent was instantaneously awakened to activity, self- 
consciousness was obliterated, genius in embryo was suddenly 
discovered and matured. 

But it is in the treatment of moral disease that the most awe- 
inspiring results of transliminal domination are manifested. 
From the ethical view-point, suggestion is a summoning into con- 
trol of the true man; an accentuation of insight into life and its 
obligations; a revealing—in all its beauty and strength and sig- 
nificance—of absolute, universal, and necessary truth, and a por- 
traiture of happiness as the assured outcome of living in conso- 
nance with this truth. It is not a mere pulling up of weeds by 
the roots, as described in “ Menticulture”; but it is a sudden 
overshadowing and starving out of character defects and mental 
weaknesses by a tropical growth of ethical energy which seeks 
immediate outlet in the activities of a moral life. The patient 
freely expresses his best self post - hypnotically, without effort, 
‘from a plane above that of the will—the plane of apprehension 
and spontaneous command along lines of thought and action that 
are high and true. Thus is effected a perfect agreement between 
the law of right and the intelligent creature, and he who effects 
it must be ingenuous, uncompromising and eloquent. Mere lip- 
work is of no avail, for the errant soul is endowed with super- 
sensible insight, floods with its search-lights the penetralia of the 
suggestionist’s heart, and rejects the counsel of an uncandid or 
lukewarm guide. 

Suggestion of this high order is capable, not only of transform- 
ing character, but of opening men’s hearts to the Divine illapse, 
to the tide of spiritual energy that sets from God’s nature. On 
the contrary, to deflect by suggestion from the perpendicular of 
right a pneuma governing its objective career along ethico-spirit- 
ual lines is practically impossible to a human agent. Hence moral 
injury can hardly be inflicted through suggestional channels. 
So-called “ hypnotism ” is not used for criminal purposes. 
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It is because ethical energy is potential in man, as the created 
copy of God, that successful appeal may be made to the trans- 
liminal self in states of unstable moral equilibrium. And, as- 
suredly, there is no man or woman, however desperately inthralled 
by sin, who is not capable of regeneration and of moral greatness. 
As in intellectual disqualification, some subtle degeneration of 
the cell—due to poisoning by tobacco, fusel-oil, morphia or other 
drugs, or traceable directly to the toxins of physical disease or to 
heritage—may explain the swoon of conscience. Brain-defect un- 
questionably accounts for that distortion of God’s image in the 
act of its transmission which we know as insanity. It were un- 
charitable, therefore, not to distinguish between a bad soul and 
a bad cell; and wise to remember that man is not by nature, but 
by unnature, sin-loving and sin-living. 

Yet the flesh may become so pronounced in its demands for in- 
dulgence that the objective will is impotent to grapple with the 
situation. The subject apprehends his spiritual danger and rallies 
at intervals, only to be drawn with resistless force back into the 
deep waters of his specific sin. For such a wretch the Almighty 
has provided a way of escape through appeal to the godlike in his 
constitution. In a state of hypnosis, he is made to realize by one 
who, to borrow the words of the Roman moralist, is angry with 
the sin but not with the sinner, the inherent dignity and worth of 
his human nature; he is urged into revolt against the impulse 
that holds him in durance; and in response to the inspiration 
abandons the life he is leading for one that is in harmony with 
his newly apprehended relationships to God and duty. Assured 
of emancipation, he is sent forth into the world susceptible only 
to good impressions and high interpretations. In a case of this 
kind, petition of the psyche for aid is tantamount to an ethical 
victory; and suggestion is the instrumentality whereby the man 
in need is apprised of the efficiency within him, and, when so 
enlightened, is inspired to work out his own salvation in his own 
objective life without conscious effort or struggle. Will power 
has nothing to do with the result. It is not the will of another 
that constrains and regenerates. It is not God compelling worthy 
action. It is the free man himself that has come to his own aid. 
Hence the deep significance of Helena’s words in “ All’s Well ”: 


“Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to Heaven.” 
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The fact that it is so easy to transform character by applying 
the redemptory forces of the transliminal nature is, from one 
standpoint, appalling. It raises the question with startling em- 
phasis, Where lodges the responsibility for a sin-serving world? 
The man transliminal, or pneuma, which is breathed of God 
sweet and pure, which is continuous with Deity in nature and at- 
tributes, which is incapable of unfaith, and which age after age, 
through the darkness of an earlier world, flashed upon the reason 
of objective man an apprehension of the unity of God and the 
immortality of the human soul—must be at fault. In the close 
relationship with it that my suggestional work implies, where 
soul is knit to soul, I have sometimes regarded it as incapable of 
offence against the divine law. And yet a free self-conscious 
personality must be obnoxious to temptation, and at liberty to sin 
even if by nature disinclined so to do. The great mass of what is 
known as sin is manifestly committed in psychic life. It is the 
psyche-soma, the pneuma in its psychic phase, that sins—and by 
sinning creates and perpetuates inharmony between the objective 
and the subjective self. And Hell—not a place but a psychal 
state—is to be out of harmony with the superior spiritual per- 
sonality, which is itself in correspondence with the Infinite (John 
xvii). Reciprocal adaptation amid a spiritual environment is 
eternal life. Separation of psyche and pneuma (by the word of 
God sharper than a two-edged sword, Heb. iv, 12) is eonian 
punishment. Hell is thus disqualification, by dissonance, in 
the face of opportunity to be superlatively happy. And 
heaven is the state of psyche rescued from death, and 
adapted by forgiveness to existence with its pneuma in the 
presence of eternal Goodness and Beauty and Truth. Oppor- 
tunity for such accord hardly ceases with abandonment by the 
psyche of its non-eternal habiliments. The conception of a state 
in which the conscious psyche continues in the same ethical con- 
dition as that in which it left the body clashes with the findings of 
psychology and is discountenanced by the teaching of Scripture 
that, “in the dispensation of the fulness of times, He will gather 
together in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven 
and which are on earth” (Eph. i, 10). Perhaps, in the clear 
light of transliminal truth, the psyche grows to its pnewma, set- 
ting itself in unison “like perfect music unto noble words,” and 
thus fulfilling the Apostle’s prophecy. 
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The pure pneuma sins in its attitude of disinterest, its forget- 
fulness of obligation to its objective nature, its voluntary accept- 
ance of spiritual paralysis so far as earth life is concerned. As 
soon as apprised by the suggestionist of the necessity for action, 
it becomes dynamically conscious of its absolute transcendence 
over human nature and immediately asserts its exalted control, 
constraining the mortal mind to think and feel and will, and the 
animated body to act, in conformity with the moral law. If the 
awakening touch is so easily imparted and the resulting character 
change is so immediate and so complete, why in the providence of 
God are things as they are? Why, to quote the question raised 
by Quintilian, is the condition of man so wretched when his 
constitution is so excellent? Why is the pneuma in its cosmic 
environment so indifferent to its planetary relationships and ob- 
ligations? May it not be that its transliminal occupations are so 
absorbing as to obscure the earth life from its view? Sleep, the 
familiar chapter of pneumatic life, is not a state of spiritual 
torpor, but rather of intense transliminal activity. It is the school 
of the soul, in which there is not only spiritual development but 
probable access to stores of knowledge, to a wealth of facts and 
memory-images seemingly registered in some incorporeal Cham- 
ber of Records which the subjective self may explore at will. The 
Neo-Platonist was right in proclaiming “the nighttime of the 
body to be the daytime of the soul.” In the act of waking, as the 
transliminal dissolves into the supraliminal consciousness, the 
treasures detected or acquired during sleep are paraded before 
the objective view. Ideas elaborated in transliminal regions are 
appropriable spontaneously, without expenditure of brain energy. 
Thought is easy and rapid; perplexities are disentangled in a 
flash of intuition; and knowledge conserved in the higher self, 
but novel to the objective mind, clamors for utterance. Every 
one may cultivate the habit of lingering at the morning hour in 
this border-land between the outer and the inner man, and gar- 
nering the resources of the transliminal state for the betterment 
of his objective existence. 

The pneuma, excarnate in sense-sleep, is not necessarily to be 
regarded as companionless, or incapable of communication with 
kindred transliminal selfs or even with extra-human personalities. 
Psychology admits the possibility of such communication in ar- 
ticulating the principle that “ different consciousnesses, or differ- 
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ent aggregates of states of consciousness, may combine and inter- 
penetrate, somewhat analogously to what theologians mean by 
the communion of souls.” 

No educated person will deny that a given transliminal self 
may communicate automatically with other human transliminal 
selfs by what is known as “ telepathy,” the direct transference of 
thought or feeling from one mind to another at a distance, other- 
wise than through the normal operation of the recognized sense 
organs—that is, without the use of words, sounds, odors, looks, 
gestures, or other material signs. The time has indeed come, as 
Maeterlinck predicted it would, when souls may know of each 
other without the intermediary of the senses. Reasoning analog- 
ically, we are warranted in the inference that communication with 
extra-human intelligences is as possible as with kindred trans- 
liminal selfs. The Gospel theory of soul intercourse is embodied 
by the Church in its doctrine of the Communion of Saints—that 
all the members of the Church Visible are mystically united in 
Christ with one another and with the members of the Church 
Invisible, having spiritual fellowship in common, and, in addition 
thereto, fellowship or communion with God in faith and love and 
prayer. Thus Christianity makes the living and the dead one 
blessed society, loving and worshipping the same Lord; we re- 
membering them and they remembering us; we living in the 
blessed hope of meeting and recognizing them in the life of the 
world to come. 

This may or may not imply the possibility of conscious com- 
munication with the dead. But granted, during the hours of 
rest, symposiums of kindred transliminal spirits, incarnate and 
excarnate, having interests in common and free to ‘combine and 
interpenetrate; granted, on such occasions, unrestricted access 
on the part of every soul to the knowledge and experience and 
impulses and ideals cherished by every other soul, and thought 
impression during states of sleep is rationally explained through 
creative communication. It were pleasant to feel that a contin- 
gent of our better thoughts is inspired by those we have loved, or 
that well-wishing personalities, as the instruments of God, assure 
and inform us as we sleep. The happy association of the pneuma 
in the transliminal world with congenial personalities, and its 
possible fellowship with the Infinite Himself, may solve the prob- 
lem of its disinterest in mundane things. 
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It is clear that every human being is sensitive to the constraint 
of suggestion imparted by an acceptable intermediary. Results 
further show that he is not under the necessity of awaiting the 
intervention of a fellow man to quicken his dormant pneuma. 
The power of inspiration inheres in himself; he may control his 
physical functions and his manner of life without aid from any 
extraneous source. The transliminal self of an individual is as 
amenable to suggestion by his own objective mind as by the objec- 
tive mind of an outside person. Self-treatment of this kind, or 
auto-suggestion, is open to all who would ennoble their lives by 
cultivating a closer relationship between the supraliminal and the 
transliminal nature. 

The state of mental abstraction called “ reverie,” immediately 
preceding natural sleep, is most appropriate for self-suggestion. 
As one is about yielding to slumber for the night, let him say to 
himself, for instance, that he will no longer be a slave of the 
imperative conception or the evil habit that is crippling his best 
expression—that he will develop talent along specified lines— 
that he will draw spontaneously upon the resources treasured in 
his higher being for creative work in the normal sphere. Lapse 
into sleep with the transliminal thus invoked to employ itself as 
instructed, all but equivalents suggestion given by another. The 
prerequisite is earnest, intelligent, persistent application of the 
self-given suggestions. 

The transliminal self is of course similarly impressible in the 
waking state, but not to the same degree. Clergyman and moral- 
ist take advantage of this philosophy in their efforts to rouse the 
objective self to a sense of its sinfulness and danger, and persuade 
it to amendment of life. This self, when thus awakened, promptly 
suggests to its own Oversoul the necessity for intervention, and 
immediately the solicited power is supplied. No person has ever 
been converted to Christianity through purely human agencies, 
otherwise than by auto-suggestion. The writer is not to be under- 
stood as intending to substitute self-suggestion for the grace of 
God, or for enlightened faith in God. Yet, in the providence of 
the Almighty, suggestion is made practicable by His amalgamation 
of a double consciousness in each human unit, and it is psycho- 
logically possible that it is the means through which God, as well 
as human selfs, communicates directly with the transliminal 
man. And who will deny that it is by the quality and quantity 
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of such converse with the Infinite that human souls are distin- 
guished from one another? ‘The ideal evolution of character con- 
sists in bringing the frail objective being wholly under the happy _ 
influence of a transliminal (Gal. v) filled with the Spirit of God. 

Auto-suggestion is a simple means whereby simple men may 
become better, wiser, happier, more godlike. The life beautiful 
is within the reach of all through this natural means, for man’s 
earthly constitution is not incompatible with the indwelling of 
the Divine. Human extremity is the opportunity of the philan- 
thropist, who is not justified in longer ignoring the philosophy 
of suggestion a8 a means of overcoming the spirit of the world, 
the carnal views that enslave mankind. Given a few thousand 
properly equipped earnest persons consecrated to the work of dis- 
-seminating this creed of self-help among the people of the earth 
—and given willingness on the part of humanity to be uplifted 
and purified through this instrumentality—and the regeneration 
of the world within ten years becomes an easy problem. 

And more is possible. We know nothing as yet, we have but 
gathered a few pebbles at the water’s edge of the great tarn of 
the future; vast reaches of sand remain to be sifted in the in- 
terest of humanity. And man is as much at liberty to question 
nature in ethereal spheres as to seek her secrets in the laboratory 
or read her laws in the heavens. The discovery of a new star or 
chemical] element or micro-organism is of absorbing interest; but 
such interest pales into triviality beside that involved in opening 
the way to a perfect comprehension of man’s relationship to Deity, 
to destiny, to his disembodied fellows, and to other spiritual per- 
sonalities that are not of this fold. Metapsychics seems destined 
in the twentieth century to demonstrate immortality on reputable 
scientific grounds, by establishing the laws of telepathy and trans- 
lating into the earth life supersensuous perceptions (clairvoy- 
ance), to determine the possibility or impossibility of human 
communication with discarnate souls (a question left unanswered 
by the New Testament writers), to effect that adjustment with 
natural law which will banish disease, and to give us euthanasia 
as the fitting close to every human life. 

JOHN DuNOAN QUACKENBOS. 








BALTIMORE. 


BY HENRY JAMES. 





I, 


It had doubtless not been merely absurd, as the wild winter 
proceeded, to find one’s self so enamored of the very name of the 
South that one was ready to take it in any small atmospheric in- 
stalment, and to feel the echo of its voice in the yell of any engine 
that happened not to drag one either directly North or directly 
West. One tended at least, on these terms, in some degree, toward 
the land where the citron blooms, and that was something to go 
on with, a handful of small change accepted for the time as a 
pledge of great gold pieces to come. It is astonishing, along the 
Atlantic coast, how, from the moment the North ceases to insist, 
the South may begin to presume; ever so little, no doubt, at first, 
yet with protrusive feelers that tell how she only wants the right 
sensibility, the true waiting victim, to play upon. It is a question 
certainly of where, on the so frequently torpid stretch of shore I 
speak of, the North does cease to insist; or perhaps I should more 
correctly say a question of when it does. It appeared incapable of 
this fine tact almost anywhere, I confess, at the season, the first 
supposedly relenting weeks, of my facing in earnest to Florida; 
and the interest indeed of that slightly grim adventure was to 
be in the way it ministered to the coincidence, for me, of two quite 
opposed strains of reflection. On the one hand, nothing could 
“say” more to the subject long expatriated, condemned by the 
terms of his exile to a chronic consciousness of gray northern seas, 
than to feel how, from New York, or even from Boston, he had 
but to sit still in his portentous car, had but to exercise a due con- 
centrated patience, in order to become aware, without personal 
effort or suffered transfer, of that most charming of all watch- 
able processes, the gradual soft, the distinctively demoralized, 
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conversion of the soul of Nature. This conversion, if I may so 
put it without profanity, has always struck me, on any southward 
course, as a return, on the part of that soul, from a comparatively 
grim Theistic faith to the ineradicable principle of Paganism; a 
conscious casting-off of the dread theological abstraction—an 
abstraction still, even with all Puritan stiffening—in the interest 
of multiplied, lurking, familiar powers; divinities, graces, pres- 
ences as unseen but as inherent as the scents clinging to the folds 
of Nature’s robe. It would be on such occasions the fault of the 
divine familiars themselves if their haunts and shrines were 
empty, for earth and air and day and night, as we go, still affect 
us as moods of their sympathy, still vibrate to the breath of their 
passage ; so that our progress, under the expanding sun, resembles 
a little less a journey through space than a retracing of the course 
of the ages. 

These are fine fancies, however, and what is more to my point 
is that the theory (so agreeable to entertain at Jersey City) of a 
direct connection between the snow-banks and the orange-groves 
is a thing of sweetness only so long as practically unshaken. 
There is continuity, goodness knows, always in America—it is 
the last thing that is ever broken: the question for the particular 
case is, But continuity of what? The basis of my individual hope 
had been that of the reign of the orange-grove; but what it proved, 
at the crisis I name, was positively that of the usurpation of the 
snow-bank. It was possible, indubitably, in such conditions, to 
go to Charleston on sledges—which made in fact, after all, for 
directness of connection. It made moreover, by the same token, 
for a certain sinister light on the general truth of our grand terri- 
torial unity. It was as if the winter, at the end of February, 
abroad for a walk, had marched as promptly and inevitably from 
the Arctic Circle to the Gulf as it might have proceeded, with 
pride in its huge clear course, from the top of Broadway to the 
Battery. This brought home again, as I myself went, I remember, 
one of those three or four main ideas, suggested by the recurrent 
conditions, which become as obsessions for the traveller in the 
States—if he have a mind, that is, so indecently exposed to ideas: 
the sense, constantly fed, and from a hundred sources, that, as 
Nature abhors a vacuum, so it is of the genius of the American 
land and the American people to abhor, whenever may be, a dis- 
crimination. They are reduced, together, under stress, to making 
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discriminations, but they make them, I think, as lightly and 
scantly as possible. With the lively insistence of that impres- 
sion, even though it quite undermined my fond view of a loose 
and overreaching citronic belt, I found my actually monotonous 
way beguiled. Practically, till I reached Charleston, this way, 
disclaiming every invidious intent, refused to be dissociated from 
anything else in the world: it was only another case of the paint- 
ing with a big brush, a brush steeped in crude universal white, 
and of the colossal size this implement was capable of assuming. 
Gradations, transitions, differences of any sort, temporal, material, 
social, whether in man or in his environment, shrank somehow, 
under its sweep, to negligible items; and one had perhaps never 
yet seemed so to move through a vast simplified scheme. The 
illustration was once more, in fine, of the small inherent, the small 
accumulated, resistance in American air to any force that does 
simplify, One found the signs of such resistance as little in the 
prospect enjoyed from the car-window as one distinguished them 
in the vain images of the interior; those human documents, de- 
ciphered from one’s seat in the Pullman, which yet do always, in 
their way, for the traveller, constitute precious evidence. The 
spread of this single great wash of winter from latitude to latitude 
struck me in fact as having its analogy in the vast vogue of some 
infinitely selling novel, one of those happy volumes of which the 
circulation roars, periodically, from Atlantic to Pacific and from 
great windy State to State, in the manner, as I have heard it vivid- 
ly put, of a blazing prairie fire; with as little possibility of arrest 
from “criticism” in the one case as from the bleating of lost 
sheep in the other. Everything, so to speak, was monotonized, 
and the whole social order might have had its nose, for the time, 
buried, by one levelling doom, in the pages that, after the break 
of the spell, it would never know itself to mention again. Of 
course, one remembered meanwhile, there were spells and spells, 
and the free field (the particular freedom of which is the point 
of my remark) would on occasion be just as open to the far- 
exhaled breath of the South. That in fact is what I was to find 
it (though, I thought, all delightfully) later in the season, when 
the freedom of the field struck me as pure benefit. I was not, at 
the end of February, really to meet it (as I had looked for it) 
before crossing the Florida line; but toward the middle of June 
I was to meet it, enchantingly, at Baltimore, and this, then, as 
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I had not stopped there in my previous course, was, even beyond 
the wondrous February Florida, to reveal to me, grateful for any 
such favor, the South in her freshness. The freshness was in 
part, no doubt—and even perhaps to extravagance—mine; I tes- 
tify at all events first for Baltimore. 

It would probably be again the freshness, of this confessedly 
subjective sort, it would probably be again the state of alert re- 
sponse to any favor of the class just hinted at; but the immediate 
effect of the Maryland capital was to place it, to my troubled 
vision, and quite at the head of its group, in a category of images 
and memories small at the best, and the charm of which casts a 
shadow, none the less, even as the rose wears a thorn. I refer, 
indeed, in this slightly portentous figure, to the mere familiar 
truth that, if representative values, and the traceable or the im- 
aginable connections of things, happen to have, on occasion, for 
your eyes and your intelligence, an existence of any intensity, 
your case, as a traveller, an observer, a reporter, is “ bound,” 
from the first, under the stirred impression, to loom for you in 
some distressful shape. ‘These representative values and con- 
structive connections, the whole of the latent vividness of things, 
not only remain, under expression, subject to no definite chemical 
test, no mathematical proof whatever, but almost turn their 
charming backs and toss their wilful heads at one’s poor little 
array of terms and equivalents. There thus immediately rises 
for the lone visionary, betrayed and arrested in the very act of 
vision, that spectre of impotence which dogs the footsteps of per- 
ception, and whose presence is like some poison-drop in the silver 
cup. Baltimore put on for me, from the first glance, the form of 
the silver cup, filled with the mildest, sweetest decoction; but I 
had no sooner begun to taste of it than I began to taste also of the 
infused bitter. It had, in its way, during that first early hour or 
two of the summer evening, a perfect felicity: which meant, for 
the touched intelligence, that it was full of pleasantly playing 
reference and reflection, that it exhaled on the spot, as the word 
goes, an atmosphere; that it wore, to contemplation, in fine, a 
character as marked with mild accents as some faded old uniform 
is marked with tarnished buttons and braid—albeit these sources 
of interest were too closely of the texture to be snipped off, in the 
guise of patterns or relics, by any mere sharp shears of journalism. 

I arrived late in the day, and the day had been lovely ; I alighted 
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at a large, fresh, peaceful hostelry, imposingly modern yet quietly 
affable, and, having recognized the deep, soft general note, even 
from my windows, as that of a kind of mollified vivacity, I sought 
the streets with as many tacit questions as I judged they would 
tolerate or as the waning day would allow me to put. It took but 
that hour, as I strolled in the early eventide, to give me the sense 
of the predicament I have glanced at; that of finding myself 
committed to the view of Baltimore as quite insidiously “ sym- 
pathetic,” quite inordinately amiable—which amounted, in other 
words, to the momentous proposition that she was interesting— 
and still of wondering, by the same stroke, how I was to make any 
such statement plausible. Character is founded on elements and 
features, so many particular parts which conduce to an expression. 
So I walked about the dear little city looking for the particular 
parts—all with the singular effect of rather failing to find them, 
and with my impression of felicity at the same time persistently 
growing. The felicity was certainly not that of a mere blank; 
there must accordingly have been items and objects, signs and 
tokens, there must have been causes of so charming a consequence: 
there must have been the little numbers (not necessarily big, if 
only a tall enough column) for the careful sum on my slate. 
What happened then, remarkably, was that, while I mechanically 
so argued, my impression was fixing itself by a wild logic of its 
own, and that I was presently to see how it would, when once 
settled to a certain intensity, snap its fingers at warrants and 
documents. If it was a question of a slate, the slate was used, 
at school, I remembered, for more than one purpose; so that 
mine, by my walk’s end, instead of a show of neat ciphering, 
exhibited simply a bold- drawn image—which had the merit, 
moreover, of not being in the least a caricature. The moral of 
this was precious—that of the fine impunity with which, if one 
but had sensibility, the ciphering could be neglected and in fact 
almost contemned: always, that is (and only), with one’s finer 
wits about one. Without them one was at best, really, nowhere 
—even with “items” by the thousand; so that the place became, 
quite adorably, a lesson in the use of that resource. It would be 
“no good” to a journalist—for he is nowhere, ever, without his 
items; but it would be everything, always, to the mere restless 
analyst. He might by its aid stand against all comers; and this 
alike in pleasure and in pain, in the bruised or in the soothed 
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condition. That was the real way to work things out, and to feel 
it so brought home would by itself sufficiently crown this par- 
ticular small pilgrimage. ; 
II. 

If my sensibility yielded so completely to Baltimore, however, 
I should add, this was no doubt partly because the air seemed from 
the first to breathe upon it a pledge of no bruises. I mounted, in 
the golden June light, the neatest, amplest, emptiest street vista, 
the builded side of a steepish hill, and, having come in due course 
to a spacious summit, laid out with monumental elegance and 
completely void, for the time, of the human footstep, I saw that 
to suffer, in any fibre, I should have positively, somewhere, to 
hurl myself upon the spears. Not a point protruded then or 
afterwards; and the cunning of the restless analyst is essentially 
such that, with friction long enough in abeyance to leave him a 
start, he is already astride of his happier thesis, seated firm, 
having “elected” to be undismountable, and riding it as hard 
as it will go. The absence of friction, on my monumental hill- 
top and in the prospects it overhung, constituted, I was to find, 
an absolute circus-ring for this exercise; and it is much to be able 
to say, while performing in the circus (even if but mainly to the 
public of one’s own conscience) that one has never had the sense 
of a safer hour. The safety of Baltimore, I should indeed men- 
tion, consisted perhaps a little overmuch, during that first flush, 
in her apparently vacant condition: she affected me as a sort of 
perversely cheerful little city of the dead; and from the dead, 
naturally, comes no friction. Was she cheerful, that is, or was 
she only resigned and discreet?—with the manner of the good 
breeding that doesn’t publicly prate of family troubles. I found 
myself handling, in imagination, these large quantities only be- 
cause, as I suppose, it was impossible not to remember on that 
spot of what native generation one had come. It took no greater 
intensity of the South than Baltimore could easily give to figure 
again, however fadedly, and all as a ghostly presence, the huge 
shadow of the War, and to reproduce that particular blood- 
stained patch of it that, in the very first days, the now so irrespon- 
sible and absent community about me had flung across the path of 
the North. This one echo of old Time made the connections, for 
the instant, all vibrate, and the scene about me, somehow, as it 
stood, had to account for the great revolution. It was as if that, 
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for the restless analyst, had to be disposed of before anything 
else; whereby, precisely, didn’t the amenity of his impression part- 
ly spring from the descent there, on the spot, in a quick white 
flash, of the most august of the Muses? It was History in per- 
son who hovered, just long enough for me to recognize her and 
to read, in her strange deep eyes, her intelligence at least of every- 
thing. It might have been there fairly as reassurance. “ Yes, 
they have lived with me, and it has done them good, and we have 
buried together all their past—about which, wise creature as I 
am, I allow them of course all piety. But this—what you make 
out around us—is their real collective self, which I am delighted 
to commend to you. I have found Baltimore a charming patient.” 
That was, in ten minutes, what it had come to; as if the brush 
of the sublime garment had by itself cleared the air. If there 
was a fine warm hush everywhere, it was indeed partly that of this 
historic peace. 

But for the rest it only meant that the world was at such a 
season out of town. Houses were everywhere closed, and the neat 
perspectives, all domiciliary, ard all, as I have hinted, tending 
mildly to a vague elegance, were the more neat and more elegant, 
though doubtless also the more mild and the more vague, for their 
being so inanimate. A certain vividness of high decency seemed 
in spite of it to possess them, and this suggestion of the real 
Southern glow, yet with no Southern looseness, was clearly some- 
thing by itself—all special and local, and all, or almost all, ex- 
pressed in repeated vistas of little brick-faced and protrusively 
door-stepped houses, which, overhung by tall, regular umbrage, 
suggested rows of quiet old ladies seated, with their toes tucked up 
on uniform footstools, under the shaded candlesticks of old- 
fashioned tea-parties. The little ladylike Squares, though below 
any tide-mark of fashion, were particularly frequent; in which 
case it was as if the virtuous dames had drawn together round a 
large green table, albeit to no more riotous end than that each 
should sit before her individual game of patience. One sounds 
inevitably the note of the “ virtue ”—so little, in general, can any 
picture of American town-appearances hang together without it. 
It amounts, everywhere, to something intenser than the implied 
absence of “vice”; it amounts to a sort of registered absence of 
the conception or the imagination of it, and still more of the pro- 
vision for it; though, all the while, as one goes and comes, one 
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feels that no community can really be as purged of peccant hu- 
mors as the typical American has for the most part found itself 
foredoomed to look. It has been caught in the mechanism of that 
consistency—to an effect of convenience, doubtless, much more 
than to any other; and has thus, in the whole vast connection, a 
relation to appearances that is all its own. The European scene, 
at a thousand points, looks all its sophistications straight out at 
us—or looks, in other words, at least as perverse as it practically 
is. 'The American, on the other hand, expressing physiognomical- 
ly no sophistications at all—though plenty of quite common can- 
dors, crudities and vulgarities—makes one ask if the cash-register, 
the ice-cream freezer, the lightning elevator, the “ boys’ paper,” 
and other such overflows, do truly represent the sum of its pas- 
sions. Incontestably, at all events, this immensely ingenuous 
aspect counts, for any country and any scheme of life, as a great 
force, just as the appearance of the stale and the congested resid- 
ing in the comparatively battered mask of experience counts as a 
weakness: to conceive which the mind’s eye has only to fix a little 
the colossal American face grimacing with anything of a subtler 
consciousness. That image, if actually presented, would become, 
as we feel, appalling. The inexorable fate of the countenance in 
question may be so to learn to grimace in time, but though few 
processes are slow, in the United States, and few exhibitions not 
contagious, any such transition, assuredly, will not be rapid, any 
more than any such tendency will easily predominate. 

All of which would have carried me far from the simple sweet- 
ness of Baltimore, were it not that, for the restless analyst, there 
is no such thing as an unrelated fact, no such thing as a break 
in the chain of relations. Many a perceived American aspect, for 
that matter, would by itself have little to give: the student of 
manners, in other words, to make it presentable—by which I un- 
derstand to make it sufficiently interesting—must first discover 
connections for it and then borrow from these, if possible, the 
elements of a wardrobe. And though it should sound a little mon- 
strous, moreover, one had somehow not been prepared for so 
delicate an effect of propriety; since there are cases too, indubi- 
tably, in which propriety can show for almost as coarse as any- 
thing else. It couldn’t have been, either, that one had expected 
any positive air of license; but the fact was, I suppose, that, for a 
constitutional story-seeker, a certain still, small shock, a prompt 
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need of readjustment of view, was involved in one’s finding the 
element of the bourgeois crop up, so inveterately, in latitudes gen- 
erally associated, so far as one knew them elsewhere, with some 
perceptible sacrifice to the sway of the senses. I had already, at 
this date, as I have noted, dipped deep into our own uttermost 
South, and had there had to reckon with that first slight discon- 
certment awaiting the observer whose southern categories happen 
to have been wholly European. His simplest expression for the 
anomaly he meets is that he sees the citronic belt all incongru- 
ously Protestantized: that big word (for so small a bewilderment 
perhaps) sticks to him and worries him—almost as absurdly, I 
grant, as if he had expected Charleston and Savannah to betray 
the moral accent of Naples or Seville. He had not, assuredly, 
done this; but he had as little allowed, in imagination, for the 
hyperborean note. A South without church fronts and church 
interiors had been superficially as strange, in its way, as a Meth- 
odism of the subtropic night, a Methodism of the orange and the 
palm. Such were the treacheries of association; though what 
indeed would observation be, for interest, if it were not, just by 
these armed surprises, constantly touched with adventure? The 
beauty of Baltimore was, all this time, that one could feel it as 
potentially harmonizing; the citronic belt would not embrace here 
more Methodism than might consort with it, nor the Methodism 
pretend to cultivate with any success the hibiscus and the pome- 
granate. 

That I could entertain so many incoherent ideas in half an 
hour was in any case a proof that I felt, for the occasion, left in 
possession; quite as the visitor as yet unintroduced may feel 
during some long preliminary wait in a drawing-room. He looks 
at the furniture, pictures, books; he studies in these objects the 
character of the house and of his hosts, and if there be some do- 
mestic treasure visibly more important and conspicuous than the 
others, it engages his attention as either with a fatal or an en- 
gaging force. The top of the central eminence, with its air of 
an ample plan and of sweeping the rest of the circle, figured the 
documentary parlor and my enjoyed license to touch and examine; 
so that when it was a question, in particular, of the monument to 
Washington, the high column, in the middle, with its surmount- 
ing figure and its spreading architectural base, this presence was, 
for all the world, like that of some vast and stately old-fashioned 
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clock, a decorative “ piece,” an heirloom from generations now 
respectably remote, occupying an inordinate space in proportion 
to the other conveniences. The ornamental, the “important” 
clock is apt to be in especial, at such a crisis, a telltale object; 
its range of testimony, of possible treachery, is immense, and cases 
are not unknown, I gather, in which it has put the doubting visitor 
to flight. The greater the felicity, thereby, for the overtopping 
Baltimore timepiece, which hung about in mild reassurance, 
promptly aware that it wasn’t a bit vulgar, but, on the contrary, 
of a pleasant jejune academic pomp that suggested, to the fancy, 
some melancholy, some spectral, man-at-arms mounting guard 
at the angles, in due military form, over suspected treasures of 
Style. One could imagine, somehow, under the summer stars, the 
mystic vigil of these mild heroes; and one could above all catch 
again the interesting hint of the terms on which, in the United 
States, the consecration of time may be found operating. It has 
a trick there all of its own, thanks to which the effect of duration 
is produced very much as, before the footlights, the prestidigi- 
tator produces the effect of extracting a live fowl from a hat. 
This is a law under which, the material permitting, the decades 
count as centuries and the centuries as zons. The misfortune is 
that too often the material, futile and treacherous, doesn’t permit. 
Yet the law is in the happiest cases none the less strikingly vin- 
dicated. There, for instance—to pursue undiscouraged my figure 
of the guest in the empty parlor—were the best houses, the older, 
the ampler, the more blandly quadrilateral ; which in spite of their 
still faces met one’s arrest, at their commodious corners and 
other places of vantage, with an unmistakable manner. The quiet 
assurance of a position in the world—the world, the only one, 
with which they were concerned—testified again, in an interesting 
way, to the simple source of their impressiveness, showing how 
almost any modern interval could have been long enough to make 
them nobly antique if such interval might only have been vulgar 
enough. The age of “ brownstone” was to have found no diffi- 
culty in that; the prolongation of its rage for a quarter of a 
century amply sufficed to dignify every antecedent thing it had 
spared (as the survivors of reigns of Terror grow by mere survi- 
val distinguished) ; while, steeped in dishonor up to the eyebrows, 
that is up to its false cornices of painted and sanded wood and 
iron, it was never to enjoy, for itself, the advantage it elsewhere 
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conferred. Nothing has ever been vulgar enough to rehabilitate 
the odd ugliness, so distinct, yet after all so undemonstrable, of 
this luckless material: the way one shuddered, in particular, at 
the touch, on balustrade and elsewhere, of the sanded iron! It 
has been followed by other rages and other errors, but even the 
grace of the American time-measure can do nothing for it. 


IIT. 

It was of course the fact that the “ values ” here were all such, 
and such alone, as might be reflected from the social conditions 
and the state of manners, even if reflected, for the hour, almost 
into empty space—it was this that gave weight to each perceived 
appearance and permitted none to show as trivial enough to 
project me, in reaction or in inanition, upon the comparative ob- 
viousness of the “burnt district.” There is almost always a 
burnt district to eke out the interest of an American city—it is 
the pride of the citizen and the resource of the visitor when all 
else fails; and I can scarce, I think, praise Baltimore so liberally 
as to note that this was the last of her beauties I was conscious of. 
She had lost by fire, a few months before, the greater part of her 
business quarter, which she was now rapidly and artfully calling 
back to existence ; but the entertainment she offered me was guilt- 
less, ever so gracefully and gallantly guiltless, as it struck me, of 
reference, even indirect, to the majesty either of ruin or of 
remedy. One was, on further acquaintance, thoroughly beguiled, 
bat the burnt district had so little to do with it that the days 
came and went without my so much as discovering its where- 
abouts. Wonderful little Baltimore, in which, whether when 
perched on a noble eminence or passing from one seat of the 
humanities, one seat of hospitality, to another—a process mainly 
consisting indeed, as it seemed to me, of prompt drives through 
romantic parks and woodlands that were all suburban yet all 
Arcadian—I caught no glimpse of traffic, however mild, nor spied 
anything “ tall ” at the end of any vista. This was in itself really 
a benediction, since I had nowhere, from the first, been infatuated 
with tallness ; I was infatuated only with the question of manners, 
in their largest sense—to the finer essence of which tallness had 
already defined itself to me as positively abhorrent. What oc- 
curred betimes, and ever so happily, was simply that the delicate 
blank of those first hours flushed into animation, and that with 
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this indeed the embroidery of the fine canvas turned thick and 
rich. It came back again, no doubt, in the inveterate way, to the 
University presence, and to the eagerness with which, on the 
American scene—as I tire not, you see, of repeating—the visiting 
spirit, on such occasions, throws itself straight into sanctuary. 
It breaks in at any cost, this distracted appetite, and, recom- 
posing the elements to their greater distinction, if need be, and 
with a high imaginative hand, makes of the combination obtained 
the only firm standpoint for the rest of the view. It has even in 
this connection an occasional sharp chill; air-borne rumors reach 
it of perversities and treacheries, conspiracies possibly hatching in 
the very bosom of the temple and against its very faith. One 
hears of the University idea threatened in more than one of the 
great institutions—reduced to some pettifogging conception of a 
short brisk term and a simplified culture; a lively, thrifty train- 
ing for “ business competition.” This is a blow to the collective 
fond fancies set humming, at once, in almost any scholastic 
shade—under the effect of which one can but give one’s own scant 
scholar’s hood, while one winces, a further protesting pull over 
abashed brows. It would have been a question, very much, of what 
I call breaking in (into the Johns Hopkins) at this moment, had 
I not here been indulged, in all liberality, with an impression 
the more charming, in a manner, for the fact of halls and courts 
brooding in vacation stillness. Perversely adorable always—and 
I scarce know why—the late afternoon light in deserted haunts 
of study; with the secret of supreme dignity lurking, above all, 
in high, dusky, wainscoted chambers where the sound of one’s 
footfall lingers, to one’s pleasure, like a caress, and where por- 
traits of the appurtenant worthies, the heroes and patrons, grow 
vague in the twilight. It is a tribute to the forces of idealism 
Jurking again and again, over the country, in the amenity of the 
general Collegiate appearance, that the last thing these conditions 
overtly suggest, or seem to accept as their imputed virtue, is this 
precipitation of the young intelligence into the mere vociferous 
Market. 

I scarce know why, however, I should have appeared, even by 
waving it away, to make room at our banquet for the possible 
skeleton of the false, the barbarizing, note ; since the natural pitch 
of Baltimore, the pictorial, so to speak, as well as the social, struck 
me, once a certain contact established, as that of disinterested 
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sensibility, the passion of which her University is the highest and 
clearest example. There was on the splendid Sunday, in par- 
ticular, a warm, soft fusion of aspects —a confusion, in fact, 
while I now gather it in—which seems to defy, though all un- 
consciously, the sharper edge of discrimination and to offer itself, 
insistently, as a general wash of brave Southern shade, the play 
of a liquid brush of which the North knows nothing. The epi- 
sodes melt together, yet they also, under a little pressure, come 
happily apart, and over the large sun-chequered picture the 
generous boughs hang heavy. Admirable I found them, the Mary- 
land boughs, and so immediately disposed about the fortunate 
town, by parkside and lonely lane, by trackless hillside and tan- 
gled copse, that the depth of rural elfect becomes at once bewilder- 
ing. You wonder at the absent transitions, you look in vain for 
the shabby fringes—or at least, under my spell, I did; you have 
never seen, on the lap of nature, so large a burden so neatly ac- 
commodated. Baltimore sits there as some quite robust but almost 
unnaturally good child might sit on the green apron of its nurse, 
with no concomitant crease or crumple, no uncontrollable “ mess,” 
by the nursery term, to betray its temper. It was with some- 
thing like that figure before me that I kept communing, as I 
say, with the bland presence. Even a morning hour or two at the 
great University Hospital— for one’s experience of the higher 
tone, one’s irrepressible pursuit of charm, in America, has, to its 
great enrichment, these odd sequences—even that beginning of 
the day did nothing to obtrude the ugly or to overemphasize the 
real; it simply contributed, under some perversion that I can 
neither explain nor defend, to the general grace of the picture. 
Why should the great clear Hospital, with its endless chambers 
of woe, its whole air as of most directly and advisedly facing, as 
the hospitals of the world go, the question of the immensities of 
pain—why should such an impression actually have turned, un- 
der the spell, to fine poetry, to a mere shining vision of the condi- 
tions, the high beauty, of applied science? The conditions, posi- 
tively, as I think of them after the interval, make the poetry— 
the large art, above all, by which, in a place bristling with its 
terrible tale, everything was made to seem fair, and fairest even 
while it most intimately concurred in the work. In short if the 
Hospital was fundamentally Universitarian—as of the domain of 
the great Medical Faculty—so it partook for me, in its own way, 
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of the University glamour, and so the tempered morning, and 
the shaded splendor, and the passive rows, the grim human align- 
ments that became, in their cool vistas, delicate “symphonies in 
white,” and, more even than anything else, the pair of gallant 
young Doctors who ruled, for me, so gently, the whole still con- 
cert, abide with me, collectively, as agents of the higher tone. 

No example could speak more of that enlargement of function, 
for constituting some picture of life, that many an American 
element or object, many an institution, has to be felt as practising 
—usually with high success. It comes back, one notes for the 
thousandth time, to that redistribution and reconsecration of 
values, of representative weight, which it is the interesting thing, 
over the land, to see take effect—to see in especial take all the 
effect of which it is capable. There are a thousand “ European ” 
values that are absent, and, whether as a consequence or not of 
that, there are innumerable felt solutions of the social continu- 
ity. The instinct of missing—by which I mean not at all either 
the consciousness or the confession of lacking—keeps up, how- 
ever, its own activity; for the theory at least of the native spirit 
is to consent wittingly to no privation. It has a genius, the native 
spirit, for desiring things of the existence and even of the possi- 
bility of which it is actually unaware, and it views the totality 
of nature and the general life of man, I think, as more than any- 
thing else commissioned and privileged to wait on these awaken- 
ings. Thus new values arise as expansion proceeds; the marked 
character of which, for comparative sociology, is that they are not 
at all as other values. What they “count” for is the particular 
required American quantity ; and we see again and again how large 
a quantity symbol and figure have to represent. The interesting 
thing is that, on the spot, the representation does practically 
cover the ground: it covers elements that in communities em- 
ploying a different scale require for their expression (and per- 
haps sometimes to an effect of waste) a much greater number of 
terms. Hence the constant impression of elasticity, and that of 
those pressures of necessity under which value and virtue, char- 
acter and quantity, greatness and glory even, to a considerable 
extent, are imputed and projected. There has to be a facility for 
the working of any social form—facility of comparison and selec- 
tion in some communities, facility of rapid conversion in others. 
That is where the American material is elastic, where it affects 
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one in the manner of some huge india-rubber cloth fashioned for 
“ field ” use and warranted to bear inordinate stretching. 

One becomes aware thus wherever one turns, both of the ten- 
sion and of the resistance; everything and every one, all objects 
and elements, all systems, arrangements, institutions, functions, 
persons, reputations, give the sense of their pulling hard at the 
india - rubber: almost always, wonderfully, without breaking it 
off, yet never quite with the effect of causing it to lie thick. The 
matter of interest, however, is just this fact that its thinness 
should so generally—in some cases, to all intents and purposes, 
so richly—suffice; suffice, that is, for producing, unaided, im- 
pressions of a sort that make their way to us in Europe through 
superimposed densities, a thousand thicknesses of tradition. 
Which is what one means, again, by the differing “values”; the 
thinness doing perforce, on the one side, much of the work done by 
the thickness on the other: the work, in particular, of the appeal 
to the fond observer. He is by his very nature committed every- 
where to his impression—which means essentially, I think, that 
he is foredoomed, in one place as in another, to “ put in” a cer- 
tain quantity of emotion and reflection. The turn his sensi- 
bility takes depends of course on what is before him; but when 
is it ever not in some manner exposed and alert? If it be anything 
really of a touchstone it is more disposed, I hold, to easy bar- 
gains than to hard ones; it only wants to be somehow interested, 
and is not without the knowledge that an emotion is after all, 
at the best or the worst, but an emotion. All of which is a 
voluminous commentary, I admit, on the modest text that I 
perhaps made the University Hospital stand for too many things. 
That establishes at all events my contention—that the living fact, 
in the United States, will stand, other facts not preventing, for 
almost anything you may ask of it. Other facts, at Baltimore, 
didn’t prevent—there being none, outside the University circle, 
of any perceptibly public, any majestic or impressive or com- 
petitive, order. So it was as if this particular experience had 
been (as the visitation of cities goes) that of all present art and 
organization, that of all antiquity, history, piety, sociability, 
that of the rich real, and the rich romantic, in fine, at a stroke. 
Had there been more to see and to feel I should possibly have seen 
and felt more; yet what was absent, with this sense of feeling 
and seeing so much? 
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IV. 

There were other facts, in abundance, I hasten to add; only 
they were not, as I say, competitive, not of the public or majestic 
order—so that they the less imposed, for appreciation, any re- 
arrangement of values. They were a matter still of the famous, 
the felicitous, Sunday —into which as into an armful of the 
biggest and bravest June roses I seemed to find my perceptions 
cluster. Foremost among these, meanwhile, was that of the 
plentiful presence, freshly recognized, of absolute values too— 
which offer themselves, in the midst of the others, with a sharp- 
ness of their own, and which owe nothing, for interest, to any 
question of the general scale. The Country Club, for instance, 
as I had already had occasion to note, is everywhere a clear 
American felicity; a complete product of the social soil and air 
which alone have made it possible, and wearing, whenever met, 
that assured face of the full-blown flower and the proved propo- 
sition. These institutions speak so of American life as a success 
that they affected me at moments as crying aloud to be com- 
memorated—since it is on American life only that they are found- 
ed, and since they render it, to my mind, the good office of making 
it keep all its graces and of having caused it to shed, by the same 
stroke, the elements that are contrary to these. Nothing is more 
suggestive than to recognize each time, on the premises, the thing 
that “ wouldn’t do in Europe ”—for a judgment of the reasons 
of its doing so well in the one hemisphere and so ill in the other 
promptly becomes illuminating. The illumination is one at which, 
with more space, I should have liked to light here a candle or two 
—partaking, indeed, by that character of a like baffled virtue in 
many another group of social phenomena. The Country Club 
testifies, in short, and gives its evidence, from the box, with the 
inimitable, invaluable accent of American authority. It becomes, 
for the restless analyst, one of the great garden-lamps in which 
the flame of Democracy burns whitest and steadiest and most 
floods the subject; taking its place thus on the positive side of a 
line which has its other side overscored with negatives. I may 
seem too much to brood upon it, but the interest of the American 
scene being, beyond any other, the show, on so immense a scale, 
of what Democracy, pushing and breaking the ice like an Arctic 
explorer, is making of things, any scrap that contributes to it 
wears a part of its dignity. To have been beforehand with the 
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experiments, with several rather risky ones at least, and to have 
got on with these so beautifully while other rueful nations prowl, 
in the dusk, inquisitive but apprehensive, round the red windows 
of the laboratory, peeping, for the last news, between each other’s 
shoulders—all this is, for the democratic force, to have stolen a 
march, over no little of the ground, and to have gained time on 
such a scale as perhaps to make the belated of the earth, the 
critical group at the windows, still live to think of themselves as 
having too much wasted it. 

There had been one—I mean a blest Country Club—in the 
neighborhood of Boston (where indeed I believe there were a 
dozen, at least as exemplary, out of my range) ; there had been 
another, quite marvellous, on the Hudson—one of a numerous 
array, probably, within an hour’s run of New York; there had 
been a supreme specimen, supreme for a documentary worth, even 
at Charleston (I reserve to myself to explain in due course, and 
in such an exquisite sense, my “ even”). This had made for me, 
if you will, a short list, but it had made a long admonition, to 
which the embowered institution near Baltimore was to add a 
wonderful emphasis. An admonition of what? it will meanwhile 
be asked: to which the answer may perhaps, for the moment, 
not be more precipitate than by one’s saying that with any feel- 
ing for American life you soon enough see. You see its most 
complete attestation of its believing in itself unlimitedly, and 
also of its being right about itself at more points than it is wrong. 
You see it apply its general theory of its nature and strength— 
much of this doubtless quite an unconscious one—with a com- 
pleteness and a consistency that will strike you also (or that 
ought to) as constituting an unconscious heroism. You will 
see it accept in detail, with a sublime serenity, certain large social 
consequences—the consequences of the straight application, in 
the most delicate conditions, of the prime democratic idea. As 
this idea is that of an universal eligibility, so you see it, under 
the application, beautifully resist the strain. So you see, in a 
word, everything staked on the conception of the young Family 
as a clear social unit—which, when all is said and done, remains 
round about you, the ubiquitous fact. The conception of the 
Family is, goodness knows, “ European ” enough; but the differ- 
ence resides in its working on one side of the world in the vertical 
and on the other in the horizontal sense. If its identity in 
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Europe, that is, resides more especially in its perpendicular, its 
backward and forward extension, its ascent and descent of the 
long ladder of time, so it develops in the United States mainly 
by its lateral spread, as one may say; expressing itself thus rather 
by number than by name, and yet taking itself for granted, when 
one comes to compare, with an intensity to which mere virtue of 
name elsewhere scarce helps it. American manners, as they stand, 
register therefore the apotheosis of the Family—a truth for which 
they have by no means received due credit; and it is in the light 
of Country Clubs that all this becomes vivid. These organizations 
accept the Family as the social unit—accept its extension, its 
whole extension, through social space, and accept it as many 
times over as the question comes up: which is what one means by 
their sublime and successful consistency. No, if I may still in- 
sist, nothing anywhere accepts anything as the American Coun- 
try Clubs accept these whole extensions. 

That is why I speak of it as accepting the universal eligi- 
bility. With no palpable result does the democratic idea, in the 
States, more bristle than with the view that the younger are “as 
good ” as the elder: family life is in fact, as from child to parent, 
from sister to brother, from wife to husband, from employed to 
employer, the eminent field of the democratic demonstration. 
This then is the unit that, with its latent multiplications, the 
Country Club takes over—and it is easy to see how such units 
must multiply. This is the material to which it addresses, with 
such effect, the secret of its power. I may of course be asked 
what I mean by an eligibility that is “ universal”; but it seems 
needless to remark that even the most inclusive social scheme 
must in a large community always stop somewhere. Distinctly 
diverting, often, to Americans, the bewilderment of the European 
mind on the subject of “ differences ” and of the practicability of 
precautions for maintaining these; so beset is that mind, to the 
American view, with this theory, this habit or need of precau- 
tions, and so disposed apparently to fear, in its anxiety, that 
without the precautions the differences, dreadful thought! may 
cease. The American theory is, I think, but vague, and the in- 
evitable consciousness of differences reduced to a matter of prac- 
tice—a matter which, on the whole, very much takes care of 
itself. Glimpses and revelations come to it, across the sea, on the 
great wave of modern publicity—images of a social order in which 
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the precautions, as from above to below, are more striking than 
the differences and thereby out of proportion to them: an ap- 
pearance that reads a lesson, of a sort, as to leaving precautions 
alone. It is true, at any rate, that no application of the aristo- 
cratic, none of the democratic, idea is ever practically complete ; 
discriminations are produced by the mere working of the ma- 
chine, and they so engage alike almost every one’s interest, meet 
alike almost every one’s convenience. Nature and industry keep 
producing differences as fast as Constitutions keep proclaiming 
equality, and there are always, at the best, in any really liberal 
scheme or human view, more conscious inaptitudes to convince 
of their privilege than conscious possibilities to convince of their 
limits. All of which reflections, however, I agree, would probably 
have remained a little dim, even for the restless analyst, had not 
the most shining of his examples bathed the subject, to his eyes, 
in radiance. This could only be, as I have intimated, that of the 
bright institution on the Hudson, as half an hour’s vision of it, 
one splendid Sunday of the Maytime, put it before me—all in 
terms so eloquent that I would fain have translated them on the 
spot. 

For there, to every appearance, was the high perfection of the 
type—the ample, spreading, galleried house, hanging over the 
great river, with its beautiful largeness of provision for asso- 
ciated pleasures. The American note was there—in the intensity 
and continuity of the association, and the interest of the case 
was in its thus enjoying, for the effect, all the advantages that 
experience, chastening experience, and taste, “real” taste, could 
heap upon it. Somewhere in one’s mind, doubtless, lurked the 
apprehension that such a “ proposition ” might, in that emphatic 
form, have betrayed a thousand flaws—whereas all one could say 
face to face with it, treading its great verandas and conversation- 
rooms, its halls of refreshment, repose and exercise, its kitchens 
and its courts and its baths and its gardens, its wondrous inside 
and outside palestra, was that it positively revealed new forms of 
felicity. It was thus a new and original thing—rare phenome- 
non !—and actually an “important” one; for what did it repre- 
sent (all discriminations made and recognized) but the active 
Family, as a final social fact, or in other words the sovereign 
People, as a pervasive and penetrative mass, “ doing ” themselves 
on unprecedented lines? They had invoked, certainly, high and 
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congruous countenance; but vain I thought the objection made 
when I exclaimed to a friend on these marvels. “It depends upon 
whom I call the People? Of course it depends: so I call them, 
exactly, the groups and figures we see, here before us, enjoying, 
and enjoying both so expertly and so discreetly, these conveniences 
and luxuries. That’s their interest-—that they are the People; 
for what interest, under the sun, would they have if they weren’t? 
They are the people ‘ arrived,’ and, what is more, disembarked: 
that’s all the difference. It seems a difference because elsewhere 
(in Europe, say again), though we see them begin, at the very 
most, to arrive, socially, we yet practically see them still on the 
ship—we have never yet seen them disembark thus en masse. 
This is the effect they have when, all impediments and objections 
on the dock removed, they do that.” And later on, at the after- 
noon’s end, on the platform of the large agreeable riverside station 
which spread there, close at hand, as the appanage of the club 
itself, I could but call attention to the manner in which every 
impression reinforced my moral. The Families, the parties, the 
groups and couples (the element of the Individual, as distin- 
guished from that of the Family, being remarkably absent) had 
gathered in the soft eventide for the return to New York, and 
it was impossible not to read each sign of the show in the vivid 
“popular ” light. Only one did so—and this was the great point 
—with a positive uplifting of the spirit. Everything hung to- 
gether and every one was charming. It was my explanatory 
word therefore to my companion. “ That’s what the People are 
when they’ve disembarked.” 

Having said so much—and with the sense, strange as it may 
appear, that there would still be much to say—I must add that 
I suddenly seem to see consternation in the charming face of the 
establishment, deep in the Baltimore countryside, my impression 
of which was to lay a train for those reflections: so that with a 
conscience less clear I might take the image as a warning against 
the vice of reading too much meaning into simple intentions. 
Therefore let me admit that the conscious purpose of this house 
of hospitality didn’t look beyond the immediate effect of luncheon 
or dinner on one of its deep southern verandas, with great trees, 
close at hand, flinging their shade, with the old garden of the 
old country home that the Club had inherited forming one pros- 
pect, and with a deep woodland valley, stream-haunted if I am not 
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mistaken, giving breadth of style to another. The Maryland 
boughs, for that matter, creating in the upper air great classic 
serenities of shade, give breadth of style; and the restless analyst, 
all grateful, and truly for the nonce at rest, could but ruefully 
note how little they had borrowed from any Northern, and least 
of all from any New England, model their almost academic 
grace. They might have borrowed it straight from far-away 
Claudes and Turners; yet one made no point of that either—their 
interest was so sufficiently their own. Distances of view have 
often in the North the large elegance, but nearnesses almost never ; 
these are at their worst constitutionally coarse and at their best 
merely well meaning. I was to find food, all day, for that ob- 
servation; I was to remain under a charm of which breadth of 
style was the key. Earth and air, between them, had taken it in 
hand—so that one was always moving, somehow, under arches 
that were “triumphal ” or sitting in bowers that made one think 
of temples. It was not that man, or that art, had done much— 
though indeed they had incurred no shame and had even been 
capable of a masterpiece, seen in the waning light, of which I 
shall presently speak. It was the diffused, mitigated glow, the 
happy medium itself that continued to be meanwhile half the 
picture. I wandered through it from one impression to another, 
and I keep, with intensity, that of the admirable outlying Park, 
treasure of the town, through which I had already three or four 
times driven, but the holiday life of which, on the warm Sun- 
day night, humming, languidly, under the stars, as with spent 
voices of the homeward-bound, attested more than ever its valu- 
able function. 

That must have been, in the whole pleasant incoherence, on 
my way back from the sweet old Carroll house, climax of an 
afternoon drive, yet before another, an ultimate visit, which was 
the climax of everything. I have sufficiently noted, already, the 
charming law under which, in the States, any approach to really 
ripe architectural charm—for the real ripeness is indispensable 
—enjoys advantages, those of mystery and sanctity, that are 
achieved in Europe but on greatly harder terms. The observed 
practice of this art, at times singularly subtle, is in fact half the 
reward of one’s attention, puzzled though the latter may none the 
less be to see how the trick is played. So much at any rate one 
remembers; yet where, after all, would the sweet old Carroll 
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house, nestling under its wood in the late June afternoon, and 
with something vaguely haunted in its lonely refinement, not 
have made an insidious appeal? There are sweet old Carroll 
houses, I believe, on several other sites—the luckiest form per- 
haps in which a flourishing family may have been moved to write 
its annals. The intimation of “annals” hangs about the place, 
and again we try to capture, under the charming pillared portico, 
before the mild red brick and the pale pediment and facings, in 
the series of high chambers, quite instinct with style (small far- 
off cousins of such “apartments,” say, as those of Kensington 
Palace, though they cover, bungalow fashion, scarce more than 
one floor), some lingering, living accent of such a profession of 
history. We capture verily, I think, nothing; we merely project 
a little, from room to room and from one mild aspect of the 
void to another, our old habit of suppositions. Bred of other his- 
toric contacts, it instinctively puts forth feelers; but the feelers 
drop, after a little, like hands that meet nothing; our supposi- 
tions themselves, as I have called them, and which but return to 
us like toy ships that won’t sail, are all they find tangible. There 
is satisfaction, of a sort, however, even in such arrested questions, 
when, as before this delicate, faintly resonant shell, each other 
element also helping, they have been vividly enough suggested. 
Later on, for the real crown of my day, no wonderments were 
checked and no satisfactions imperfect. Attained, for the high 
finish of the evening, by another plunge, behind vaguely playing 
carriage-lamps, into the bosky. odorous, quite ridiculously ro- 
mantic suburban night, this was the case of an ancient home with- 
out lapses or breaks, where the past and the present were in 
friendliest fusion, so that the waiting future, evidently, slumbered 
with confidence; and where, above the easy open-air “ Southern ” 
hospitality, an impression now of shafts of mild candle-light across 
overlaced outer galleries and of throbs of nature’s voice in the 
dark vaster circle, the Maryland boughs, at their best, presided 
in the unforgettable grand manner. 


HENRY JAMES. 














THE LAW OF HEREDITY. 


BY LOUIS ELKIND, M.D. 





Ir would prove, no doubt, a most difficult task, if it were, 
indeed, in the end possible, to decide—without a detailed analysis 
of their fundamental laws and the practical advantages they 
afford to mankind in general—which of all the sciences we are so 
far acquainted with is the most important. But, on the other 
hand, so much can be said with certainty that it does not require 
many arguments to show that the science which deals with the 
laws of heredity ranks amongst the very foremost branches of 
scientific doctrines. Put briefly, its claims to general and wide- 
spread recognition, on the part both of the lay public and of 
scientists, do not rest so much upon the facts concerning it which 
have already been brought to light, as upon the vast field of human 
well-being which it so intimately concerns. For, taking it as a 
whole, the science of heredity has to deal, not only with the trans- 
mission from parent to offspring of good or bad qualities and char- 
acteristics, as the case may be, but also with the whole chain of 
innumerable bodily and mental affections. 

As a matter of fact, it is well to point out at the outset that, 
despite the great progress which, during the last one or two 
decades, has been made in this direction, it cannot yet be said 
that the final verdict on the main points at issue has been pro- 
nounced, and still less can it be said that all the biologists and 
scientific workers in this particular field of research have arrived 
at a clear and definite understanding concerning some vital ques- 
tions in connection with that science. Moreover, the difficulties 
we have to contend with here become all the more obvious and 
remarkable if the highly important fact is duly taken into con- 
sideration, that our present knowledge regarding the very earliest 
stages of embryonic development is, in its principal points, de- 
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rived from observation in the animal and vegetable kingdom, 
though, on the other hand, it is safe to assume that the same 
processes take place in the human kind. However, some new and 
very important facts have come to light, and this especially dur- 
ing quite recent years, which will be illustrated and elucidated 
—as far as space permits—in the description that follows. 

Of course, I am concerned here with the matter in question in 
its scientific aspect, that is to say, with heredity as a science only, 
and, therefore, leave out of consideration all the other allied 
subjects, such as genealogy and the like. What heredity, from 
the point of view of general science, really is may be briefly de- 
fined as the transmission of bodily or mental qualities or defects 
from parent to child or from one generation to another, though, 
so far as the strictly biological point of view is concerned, another 
statement is required—namely, that only those characteristics 
can properly be regarded as inherited which ‘were contained in the 
original germ-plasm, paternal or maternal. 

From the historic point of view it is interesting to note that 
this most important subject, as is indeed not unnatural, has com- 
manded the attention and stimulated the thoughts of all kinds of 
thinkers and philosophers in all ages. For the facts that man 
belongs to a definite species, that races cling with the greatest 
tenacity to what are called racial traits, that individua] shades of 
difference are so innumerable that amongst vast numbers of peo- 
ple no two beings are practically alike, and that families have 
certain definite and pronounced characteristics peculiar to them- 
selves which can be traced through generations and generations 
past,—these facts demand explanation. 

As regards the transmission of facial characteristics, it may not 
be out of place to mention that this particular branch of the 
science of heredity has, of late years, been studied, with a con- 
spicuous amount of success, in connection with certain Royal 
Houses, since the family records, extending, in most instances, 
over centuries, are usually well preserved. Moreover, the work 
of the historian can in such cases be easily verified or modified, 
by reference to paintings and other reproductions of an illus- 
trative royal character. Put briefly, from the results of this in- 
vestigation, which has been carried out by various workers, it 
would appear that the transmission of facial traits is subordinate 
to a definite law—that is to say, that ancestral facial expression 
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and appearance are more often than not transmitted through the 
female members of a family, who generally do not exhibit the 
same characteristics, to the male offspring, and that the younger 
generations show, as a rule, all the facial conditions and signs 
which were present in a remote ancestor. 

Further, as regards the inheritance of disease in general, the 
fact that disease is transmitted from generation to generation— 
there is scme reference to this matter in Exodus: “ The sins of the 
fathers shall be visited upon the children even unto the third 
and fourth generations ”—must have impressed itself even upon 
those who lived in times when scientific observation and the laws 
to be drawn from its interpretation were very different from what 
they are in our present age of an advanced state of applied sci- 
ence. And so we have it that heredity has been studied more or 
less closely from, one may venture to say, prehistoric time. 

There is an old saying that there is nothing new under the 
sun, and its truth is well illustrated by the theories which have 
been advanced, or indeed in some cases constructed, as it were, 
to explain the mechanism of heredity. When we take up the 
writings of one of the ancient scientists, Hippocrates, for in- 
stance, and study his views on subjects related to the science in 
question, and then turn, say, to Darwin, “the Aristotle of our 
day,” as Francis Galton, in his famous treatise on Hereditary 
Genius, calls him, we find that Hippocrates in the main came to 
conclusions very similar to those which are embodied in Dar- 
win’s works. In his wonderful and admirable book on “ The Air 
and the Water,” Hippocrates relates the natural history of a 
certain tribe, the members of which were distinguished from other 
allied tribes by many striking external attributes, and notably 
by their long heads, and he offers, for the universal presence of 
this interesting feature amongst them, the following explanation 
—briefly stated. These people considered a “long head” espe- 
cially beautiful ; indeed, “ they regarded it as an ornament,” and, 
consequently, they moulded in this fashion the skulls of their 
children in the first months of life, when the bones are still soft 
and yield to pressure, and thus succeeded in producing the desired 
shape of the head. This practice was continued for some genera- 
tions, when it was finally abandoned “ on account of the children 
coming to the world shaped in this fashion.” The theory pro- 
pounded by this Grecian philosopher, who lived more than two 
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thousand years ago, concerning the transmission of acquired 
qualities, corresponds—in many details, one is inclined to say— 
to the Darwinian view, but with the difference, which, of course, 
scarcely requires to be pointed out, that Darwin, being able to 
make use of the great mass of scientific knowledge which has been 
gathered together throughout the centuries, and particularly in 
modern times, found but little difficulty in substantiating his 
arguments; whereas, on the other hand, Hippocrates had but 
little to support him, and he could not do much more than offer 
suggestions of a purely hypothetical character, as it were. 

Speaking broadly, therefore, there is no getting away from the 
fact that what we know of heredity is not altogether a modern 
acquisition, that is, if all the necessary points are taken into due 
consideration. Again, it has been known, indeed, for a very long 
time, that hereditary traits are acquired about equally from the 
father and the mother, though it is only comparatively recently 
that the actual explanation of this has been forthcoming—that 
is, by the discovery of the rdle played by the chromosomes— 
certain bodies, which, as will be seen later on, appear in the course 
of division of the nucleus—in the productive cells, as well as in 
the first stage of embryonic development. 

The day has not yet come for scientists to be agreed as regards 
all the essential features of heredity. As a matter of fact, the 
literature on the subject shows that marked differences of opinion 
prevail on points of great importance, this being to a very con- 
siderable extent due (1) to the fact that heredity was, and still 
is, for that matter, often confounded with several other sub- 
jects—such as, for instance, with the numerous forms of con- 
genital and acquired properties—and partly also (2) to the mis- 
leading and quite unreliable results which have been obtained in 
studying the laws of transmissibility as they are manifest amongst 
the smallest animalcule—that is, amongst the single-celled or- 
ganisms which multiply by the process of the so-called “ doubling 
division ” only. 

Another fact that has led to considerable confusion is that 
certain characteristics which occur in peoples and families who 
are exposed to the same climatic influences and the same modes of 
life in general have been supposed to be of an hereditary character. 
There is, for example, that disease which is fairly common in 
Alpine regions, struma. This pathological condition has been 
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supposed to be hereditary in character, but the fact is—and 
there are now few who would be inclined to argue this point—that 
it is wholly an effect of the climate, and of other certain conditions 
of a more or less terrestrial nature, to which parent and offspring 
are exposed alike. 

Moreover, a great difficulty which faces those who study the 
subject is the uncertainty as to which is the work of original 
investigators and which is that of the critics. The difference, of 
course, between an investigator and a critic is clear; the former 
gives to the world nothing but the results of his own independent 
inquiries, the latter contents himself with criticising and analyz- 
ing what others have discovered. As the literature on the sub- 
ject has increased—and it has done so very rapidly—the process 
of sifting the original matter from the critical has become more 
and more difficult, and is now more difficult than is indeed the 
case in any other branch of science. 

For instance, during the last three or five years, a great number 
of books dealing with this very department of science have been 
published, yet it cannot be said that any of them has to any con- 
siderable extent added to the previous sum of knowledge regard- 
ing this vastly important subject. In reading such treatises, one 
cannot help being over and over again reminded of what Bis- 
marck said to a foreign delegate to the famous International 
Conference in Berlin, who began, in a somewhat professional and 
very elaborate manner, to enlarge upon certain points which had 
already been considered as settled. “Sir,” remarked the Iron 
Chancellor in his usual abrupt way, “you must excuse me for 
interrupting so much erudition, but I believe I have heard all this 
before.” 

As will be gathered from what has been said, no abstract science 
presents so many complex problems for solution as that which 
refers to the subject of heredity. On one point, however, there is 
so far a consensus of opinion—namely, that the offspring inherits 
from its parents inborn characteristics, bodily and mental, in al- 
most equal proportions. As a matter of fact, this point can no 
longer be disputed. For, as I have already mentioned, the influ- 
ence of the chromosomes—which make their appearance in the 
process of nuclear division, and owing to their physiological 
property of attracting certain stains can be discerned after treat- 
ment by means of some well-known reagents—in regard to hered- 
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itary transmission has been studied in its minutest details, and, as 
it would seem, the whole question has thus been placed beyond any 
further doubt. But, to cut a long story short, it may be briefly 
pointed out here that the very important question requiring elu- 
cidation, and which indeed is at present occupying the attention 
of the biologist, to the exclusion of all other considerations, is as 
to whether acquired peculiarities can be transmitted—that is, 
whether some mental quality or defect which a parent has ac- 
quired can be inherited by the offspring. Two of the greatest of 
scientists, in so far as this particular branch of science is con- 
cerned—Darwin and Weismann — differ widely on this point. 
According to Darwin and his school, the question is easy to 
answer, and this in the affirmative. For Darwin’s famous theory 
of pangenesis advances, briefly stated, the view that very minute 
particles, which are named “ gemmules ” and: which are believed 
to be derived from all the cells of the body, are lodged, as it 
were, in the reproductive cells, where they multiply by what is 
known as the process of fission, and where at some later stage 
they develop into the very same cells from which they originated, 
thus retaining all the existing parental properties, inborn and 
acquired. But, on the other hand, Weismann and his followers 
absolutely repudiate this theory, and maintain that, in the general 
act of reproduction, some “ germ-plasm” is spontaneously sepa- 
rated or given off from the parent cell, and thus retained by the 
offspring. In the latter it remains—one has, probably, to imagine 
as an “ image-in-little ” of the adult, as was advocated by the old 
school of biologists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—until 
it is passed on to the second generation, thence to the third, and 
soon. This constitutes what Weismann and his school term “ the 
continuity of the germ-plasm,” and it is held to explain, from the 
purely biological point of view, first, the perpetuation of inborn 
ancestral peculiarities, and, secondly, the non-transmissibility of 
acquired traits. 

Again, as regards the practical side of the whole question, by 
far the most important point concerning heredity is, of course, 
the extent to which diseases are transmitted. The question which 
bears upon traits of character, and to which reference has just 
been made, is, no doubt, highly important also, but not so much 
so as that of disease. For, after all, character, as is well known, 
can be modified by environment and educational influence. As 
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regards the transmission of disease, there are the same two op- 
posing views—denial and affirmation. Speaking generally, the 
theory which denies that disease can be directly hereditary would 
seem, in view of the recent interesting results which have been ob- 
tained from studying the question by way of pathological re- 
search, to be correct. For how is it to be understood that disease 
is directly transmitted from parent to offspring? To understand 
it, we should have to assume that the reproductive cells are af- 
fected with the particular disease, whatever it may be. But that 
is impossible. For there is the fundamental law in biology which 
is to the effect that, if once a cell is diseased, it no longer has the 
power to develop. Of course, there is another possibility, namely, 
that, though the reproductive cell is not in itself diseased, it is 
the receptacle, as it may be called, of a germ capable of producing 
a certain infection, much, say, in the same way as a capsule is 
the receptacle of some poisonous substance. But a disease trans- 
mitted in such a way—and which is now known amongst patholo- 
gists as “germinal infection ”—would not be inherited in the 
strict sense of the word, for in discussing the possibility of an 
hereditarily acquired affection it is always understood that it forms 
part of the cell itself. 

This general consideration is supported by many observations. 
In the first instance, supposing we accept the theory according 
to which, as we have seen, acquired bodily defects, whether of an 
external or internal character, are transmissible, we should ex- 
pect to find, to mention a particularly well-known and striking 
case, that amongst Oriental nations that had long practised cir- 
cumcision children would come to be born without a prepuce. 
But this is not so. It is true that a few such cases have been 
observed and described in medical literature, but they are purely 
abnormal and form just the exception which confirms the general 
rule. For, according to a quite competent observer, who lately 
published some interesting statistics bearing upon the subject, 
it would appear that similar cases occur just as often amongst 
nations that do not practise this custom. So much, then, as re- 
gards the case of transmission of external bodily defects. Then, 
also, if the spleen is, say, artificially removed, by means of one of 
the operations which have been invented for such a purpose, one 
would naturally expect that it would be either absent or degener- 
ated to a considerable extent in the offspring. Numerous experi- 
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ments, however, which have recently been carried out by various 
observers with the same object in view, have elicited the interest- 
ing fact that no such result occurs. Those who favor the theory 
of the transmission of acquired defects, say, of an external char- 
acter, endeavor to substantiate the view by instancing the South- 
American hornless cattle and the Manx tailless cats, which for 
generations have reproduced these characteristics. But they have 
failed to prove that they are not cases of atavism. Weismann, for 
instance, experimented with hundreds of white mice whose tails 
he had cut off, but in no single case was a tailless mouse born. 
In connection with this, it is interesting to note that similar ex- 
periments have lately been made by other—mainly French— 
observers, which were accompanied by the same negative result. 
Further, the advocates of the theory that acquired defects are 
transmitted also bring forward, by way of supporting their view, 
the contention that short-sightedness is inherited, and that the 
increased sense of smell which, as has recently been pointed out 
by a number of leading ophthalmologists, more often than not 
accompanies short-sightedness, is likewise derived by the offspring 
from the parent. But on neither of these points has it ever been 
demonstrated that it is not due to the conditions to which 
parent and child are alike exposed. In the animal kingdom, for 
instance, we can, of course, differentiate two quite distinct types 
of vision, some animals being far-sighted by nature, others short- 
sighted. The frog, for example, when out of water, can only see 
at a distance of about two or three inches, but this is quite far 
enough for his purpose of catching flies. The human being is 
naturally long-sighted. Thousands of aboriginals have been ex- 
amined by various investigators, not so very long ago, and in not 
a single case has short-sightedness been discovered. The natural 
inference is that short-sightedness is acquired through modern 
conditions of life; and, as parents and offspring are exposed to 
these same conditions, the defect is much more likely to be the 
result of identity of environment and condition than of hereditary 
influence. 

Finally, from the vast number of important facts which have 
been observed, and sufficiently studied and elucidated during re- 
cent years, one is justified in drawing the following conclusions: 

1. Diseases, as such, whether inborn or acquired, are never 
transmitted; that, however, in the case of inborn affections, the 
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predisposition to the malady—but not the malady itself—is trans- 
mitted from parent to offspring. But the practical-minded per- 
son is very apt to ask what difference there is between the trans- 
missibility of predisposition and the transmissibility of the 
disease itself, should the latter eventually develop in the offspring. 
The importance of this question can be shown without difficulty. 
In the case of tuberculosis, which until quite recently was gen- 
ally regarded as an inherited disease, the latest scientific investi- 
gations have proved beyond doubt that it is not the germ itself 
that is inherited, but the predisposition to the disease. The 
importance of this discovery must be obvious, for, when there is 
predisposition only, there is the possibility of every care being 
taken to avoid all the injurious elements which might favor or 
give rise to the development of the disease. The children, there- 
fore, of consumptive parents have thus a very good chance of re- 
maining free from any ill effects. Tuberculosis is so widely 
spread and terrible a scourge as to suggest that it must in itself 
be hereditary, and it is, therefore, a long step in the right direction 
to learn that this is not actually the case, for it helps greatly to a 
better understanding of the means to be taken to suppress it. 

2. Acquired external defects or mutilations of any kind are, as 
a rule, not transmitted. 

3. As regards acquired pathological disarrangements of inter- 
nal organs, there is some probability—judging at least from the 
results which have recently been obtained from certain experi- 
ments and operations on the nervous system—of their being trans- 
mitted from parent to oifspring, but under quite definite and 
special circumstances, that is to say, if these internal lesions have 


caused the parent great suffering and called for much endurance. 
Louis ELKIND. 





WALT WHITMAN. 


BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX. 





TaLkiIne of Whitman, Symonds said, is like talking of the 
Cosmos. Indeed, to talk of any very great man is something like 
exploring the universe; and, when one has done, the best one can 
hope is to have considered one’s own point of view, to have found 
some ground for the faith that is in one and to have given account 
of one’s little personal acquisitions upon the journey through a 
bigger consciousness. 

Whatever one may feel of Whitman—and it is interesting to note 
that very few people who know him at all feel indifferently—one 
cannot but see that he fares better in the hands of the great than 
in the hands of the average man and that the profounder the 
mind that comes to him the greater the appreciation given. The 
instant recognition which Whitman won from men like Emerson, 
Swinburne (despite his recanting), Edmund Gosse, John Ad- 
dington Symonds, John Burroughs, William Michael Rossetti, 
Tennyson, Dante Rossetti, William Bell Scott, Frederic Myers, 
and the exquisitely sensitive Edward Carpenter, must count for 
something in weighing the personality and power of the man, no 
less than his great attraction for children, for women like Mrs. 
Gilchrist, Mrs. Berenson, Mrs. Burroughs, and for the so-called 
plain man and the savage. There is a pretty tale of how Whit- 
man, when he was out West, visited a lot of captive Indians in 
the company of a number of well-known politicians, government 
officials and editors. The distinguished guests were duly an- 
nounced and their offices explained to the Indians, who remained 
perfectly impassive and stolid. Finally, at the end of the line, 
slouched Whitman, then too little known to be announced or in- 
troduced. The Indian chief looked him steadily in the eye for a 
moment and then advanced, extending his hand, and said “ How!” 
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while all the other Indians followed suit, surrounding him, 
shaking his hand and offering him their single word of English 
greeting, “How!” President Lincoln, standing at the window 
of the White House one day, saw Whitman sauntering by, and 
commented, “ Well, he looks like a man”; while Emerson is said 
to have handed the first edition of “ Leaves of Grass” to O’Con- 
nor with the words, “ Americans abroad may now come home, for 
unto us a man is born!” ‘This impression of force and virility, 
of power to cope with life for himself and for others, is a definite 
factor in Whitman’s personality. He seems in his life in the 
hospital during war times to have been positively health-giving in 
himself, and his assertions of this power tally with the doctrines 
of the varying new cults that rely upon the power of mind over 
matter. “I can testify,” he wrote at that time, “ that friendship 
has literally cured a fever, and the medicine of daily affection a 
bad wound.” 

Whitman did not go to the war. His brother George was 
one of the first to enlist; and it is once more a fact bearing 
upon his own personality that he seems never to have considered 
the question as to whether or not he would be justified in bearing 
arms for his country. His whole feeling about life forbade kill- 
ing or quarrelling on any terms, for any cause. Perhaps upon no 
other American did the war make so profound an impression: 


“My book and the war are one, 
Merged in its spirit, I and mine—as the contest hinged on thee. 
As a wheel on its axis turns, this Book, unwitting to itself 
Around the idea of thee.” 


But his part in it he seems from the beginning to have conceived 
as that of helper, consoler and healer, and never that of the 
fighter. His one phrase of reproach against the South was cut 
out of the later editions of his poems; and he maintained, except 
for his enthusiastic love for Lincoln, the attitude of the non- 


partisan observer. 


“We walk among disputes and assertions, but reject not the disputers 


nor anything that is asserted; 
We hear the bawling and din—we are reached at by divisions, jeal- 


ousies, recriminations on every side, 


Yet we walk unheld, free.” 
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This refusal to take sides falls together, of course, with his re- 
fusal in later life to take any part in discussions or to read any 
polemical literature. Any books dealing with the discussions of 
science and religion he rejected, apparently always realizing the 
unity at the apex of diversities. As science was the analysis of 
reality through knowledge, so religion was its synthesis again 
through love, and he refused to set himself on one side or the 
other. 

His health, vigor, and peacefulness were no more a part of his 
personality than his feeling for democracy, for the equality, even 
the unity, of all races and peoples. It is more difficult to do away 
with distinctions than one thinks. One can realize that it is the 
only fine and real way to do so; and, seen from a great enough 
height, the ridiculousness of the stress we lay upon our little 
differences is of course evident. To the supreme creative and 
upholding force one can easily see that our little variations in 
worldly conditions, in tastes, in intelligence, must seem infinitely 
smaller than to us the microscopic differences in the size of wasps’ 
waists would be, and as absurd a matter for pluming oneself upon ; 
and yet the whole of human civilization has been built up upon 
these differences between man and man. Whitman’s vision car- 
ried at once beyond any such small matter. He uttered the word 
en masse, realizing that humanity was in reality one and a total- 
ity, and that no man can reach very much higher than the whole 
to which he belongs, any more than a chain can be stronger 
than its weakest link. To every man who should be drawn to 
him he desires to assert two things— that the possibilities of 
growth and goodness are infinite, and that evil is not fatal. To 
every one, however weak and repulsive and thwarted—and his 
list of such is, as all his lists are, singularly complete and in- 
clusive—he brings the message that life is “ immense in passion, 
pulse and power, cheerful and for freest action formed.” There 
is a profound sacredness, he wishes to assert, in every human 
experience, since to bring it to the birth, the globe lay preparing 
quintillions of years without one plant or animal. 


“ And I will show that there is no imperfection in the present and can 
be none in the future; 
And I will show that whatever happens to anybody, it may be turned 
to beautiful results—and I will show that nothing can happen 
more beautiful than death.” 
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Any man bearing within him habitually any such large meas- 
ure of health and hope can easily be understood to have healing 
powers, and we can realize how the thought should result in that 
“almost irrepressible joyousness” which, one of his friends 
records, “shone from his face and seemed to pervade his whole 
body.” He has the force and consoling power of being sure of 
himself. 
“ And I know I am solid and sound, 


To me the converging objects of the universe perpetually flow; 
And all are written to me, and I must find out what the writing 


means.” 


There is, indeed, a very effective force to be built on and of this 
sensation that the universe and the eternal processes are all right, 


. and that the only difficulty is to be alive enough to understand 


and to cope with them. Seen from the outside, the events of 
Whitman’s life were certainly not what one could label flamboy- 
antly successful ; but his sense of life, his conviction of the right- 
ness and success of the part he was playing, is, I suppose, the 
most assured ever recorded in other than sacred literatures. 
Browning had somewhat the same feeling and somewhat the same 
sort of health-giving personality ; but, in his case, the antagonism 
aroused was much weaker and the assurance much less strong, 
as any one may see who studies La Saisiaz, Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day. His verdict was that sorrow preponderated in 
life, unless this life proved to be the threshold of real life, the 
pupil’s place, the beginning of experience. If one compare this 
with Whitman, one finds it to be the difference between ques- 
tioning and asserting, between seeking and finding. Whether 
Whitman was justified or not is far too wide a question to answer, 


but what he says is: 


“T know I am august; 
I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or be understood ; 


I exist as I am—that is enough; 

If no other in the world be aware, I sit content; 

And if each and all be aware, I sit content. 

One world is aware, and by far the largest to me, and that is myself; 

And whether I come to my own to-day, or in ten thousand or ten 
million years, 

I can cheerfully take it now, or with equal cheerfulness I can wait.” 
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In the mean time he lived and believed firmly in himself, and 
his mission and his life were ruled by love and faith; intense love 
of the world and of man permeates every leaf of his book, un- 
shakable faith, too, in humanity—in man and, taken separately, 
in men. Aggressively he asserts it: 


“Through me many long dumb voices; 
Voices of interminable generations of slaves; 
Voices of prostitutes and of deformed persons; 
Voices of the diseased and the despairing, and of thieves and dwarfs; 
Voices of the cycles of preparation and accretion, 
And of the threads that connect the stars— 


And of the rights of them others are down upon, 
Of the trivial flat, foolish, despised, etc. 


I embody ali presences outlawed or suffering, 
See myself in prison shaped like another man, 
And feel the dull unintermittal pain.” 


This feeling of being united to all the evil as well as all the 
good, this indignant assertion, 


“Who degrades another, degrades me.” 
“The weakest and shallowest is deathless in me;’ 


this sense given to so few mortals, that the soul is not only the 
little bit of consciousness that filters through the defective and 
trifling organism of one’s own brain, but is all consciousness and 
all life, rising ecstatic through all the universe and sweeping with 
the true gravitation, speeding through space—speeding through 
heaven and the stars: 


“Speeding amid the seven satellites, and the broad ring and the 
diameter of eighty thousand miles. 
Speeding with tailed meteors—throwing fireballs like the rest, 


Storming, enjoying, planning, loving, cautioning, 
Backing and filling, appearing and disappearing, 
I tread day and night such roads,” 


is the sense to be taken mainly into account when we attempt to 
sum up Whitman’s personality. 

“T am not contained between my hat and my boots,” he says 
colloquially, lest propounding the same truth more transcendent- 
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ly some plain, holy man may miss his meaning, or fancy him to 
be uttering a philosopher’s truth, some distant thing for scholars 
to know. He said it so that it might carry conviction to all who, 
running, should read. To the commonest day-laborer, digging the 
road, to his pets, the *bus-drivers and the firemen, he addresses it: 
you, too, you are not contained between your hat and your boots. 
Invisible, unseen threads, like spider’s filaments, like the invisible 
ether connecting stars, these weave out from you and mesh them- 
selves into the infinite web of the Cosmos. You are continually 
sending out thoughts that journey through endless intricacies of 
immeasurable consciousness, you are drawing in and breathing 
forth again immortal soul-stuff, and there, digging the ditch, 
apparently bending over between your hat and your boots, is the 
you of unutterable, unending significance, there is the concen- 
trated point of all that you see and think, all that you dimly con- 
ceive and dream, all that you are to become; for, when you reach 
and stand upon what is now but your distant vista, there will be 
new horizons stretching beyond toward which you may journey, 
new sites, beyond and beyond and ever beyond that. For, in due 
time, accomplishment journeys after conception, and no man need 
be fretted and worried lest out of the root of his being no growth 
spring up. In every man, the seed of the divine is sown and there 
is infinite possibility of flower and fruit; what seems stunted 
and sterile is but that which waits upon time for fruition. 
The universe is good, and its rhythmic swing is part of 
the goodness; and, as it balances between light and shade, 
success and failure, night and day, joy and sorrow, hope and 
frustration, it is bearing more and more into life and conscious- 
ness. Only, no point is final; there is no graspable goal; knocked 
down, we must rise up the stronger to the fight; as a horse, when 
he has run, runs again, as a man who has accomplished sets him- 
self a larger task. This, or something like this, is the mood 
which Whitman induces, helping each man to liberate himself 
from his personal fate and to identify himself with the whole of 
life, with the prisoner and the president equally, transforming all 
events into the power to wait grandly upon eternal issues. 

It is easy, in a general way, to admit the value and the worth 
of such a doctrine; but the difficulty arises when we try to ap- 
ply it to specific cases. Generations of training and hardening 
into the habit of selection have made life almost wholly a matter 
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of choice; the whole plane upon which our heritage has landed 
us is one of discrimination between better and worse, beautiful 
and ugly. But Whitman eliminates comparison. Art draws lines; 
mysticism industriously wipes them out. Whitman breaks 
bounds, erases outlines and throws up formless masses of earth- 
works, which, perhaps, a later generation will once more outline 
into a larger, a more inclusive beauty than we have yet known. 
His personal task was not that of the finisher, the polisher. He 
created masses from which a form but vaguely emerges, half 
embodied and half melted into the formless chaos behind. Like 
one infinitely greater than he, he rejected only scribes and Phari- 
sees. “ Conformity,” he says, “goes to the fourth-remove.” It 
is interesting to note, in passing, that the one unpardonable sin in 
Whitman’s eyes is the same and only sin which Shelley and 
Browning could not pardon, and that it is, likewise, the one un- 
assailable virtue of average man, namely, conventionality, living 
by rote, by imitation, by fear of disapproval, instead of by the 
light of the soul and the inspiration of the inner voice. “Be 
wicked,” Whitman writes, “rather than virtuous out of conform- 
ity or fear,” and this, perhaps, throws light upon the parable of 
the prodigal son. | 

Together with his refusal of distinctions goes his glorification 
of the present moment.. He turned his back upon the romantic, 
the studied, the far-fetched, to shed new glamour over the nearest, 
easiest, meanest, and to show their inherent and abiding divinity. 
Not far-away times, not chivalric adventure—the fighting of 
dragons and the winning of fair ladies—were to him more im- 
portant, beautiful, joyous, than the passing faces in the street, 
the shifting aspects of sea and sky. Not carnage, and killing and 
war were to him more exciting than night and peace. No Euro- 
pean Cathedral contained more of God’s grandeur and eternity 
than the Brooklyn ferry. He shifted all qualities from the per- 
ceived to the perceiver. It is true that the more dead we are the 
more stimulation we require to help us nerceive beauty and grand- 
eur, and the more alive we are the more significance we have power 
to project into daily sights and sounds. Whitman himself was 
so keenly alive that the flood of glory seems never to have run 
shallow for him. Personally, his tastes were of the simplest; he 
enjoyed a game of twenty questions with children, a day under 
a tree with a book, a ferry ride or a car ride or a walk alone by 
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night. Out of a salary of fifteen hundred dollars a year, he man- 
aged to feel very prosperous himself and to give his mother an 
allowance. 

He said of himself that he was most fully himself in loving his 
comrades and in singing his songs. That the whole of himself 
was never included in the casual and the temporal, was a most 
insistent sense with him, and one that pervades all his poems: 


“Trippers and askers surround me; 
People I meet—the effect upon me of my early life, or the world and 
city I live in, or the nation, 
The latest dates, discoveries, inventions, societies, authors, old and 
new, 
My dinner, dress, associates, looks, compliments, dues, 


Battles, the horrors of fratricidal war, the fever of doubtfulness, the 
fitful events, 

These come to me days and nights and go from me again, 

But they are not the ME, myself. 


. 


* Apart from the pulling and hauling stands what I am; 

Stands amused, complacent, compassionating, idle, unitary; 

Looks down, is erect, or bends an arm on an impalpable, certain rest, 
Tooking with side-curved head, curious what will come next, 

Both in and out of the game, and watching and wondering at it.” 


And again: 


“ Aware now amid all that blab whose echoes recoil upon me, I have 

not once had the least idea who or what I am, 

But that before all my arrogant poems the real ME stands yet un- 
touched, untold, altogether unreached, 

Withdrawn, far, mocking me with mock - congratulatory signs and 
bows, 

With peals of distant, ironical laughter at everything I have written, 

Pointing in silence to these songs and then to the sand beneath.” 


This haunting sense, ever present with him, of the hidden 
reality behind appearances, is perhaps what gives the strange 
appearance of intimacy to his eyes. Of all the published portraits 
there are two which seem to give something of the personality 
of the man. One is the picture he himself preferred, taken when 
he was sixty-two, sitting in a rustic chair, turned in profile; on 
his finger, held out before him, a butterfly has alighted ; his other 
hand is thrust in his pocket, an habitual attitude, if one may 
generalize from the pictures. The general impression is of re- 
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pose and patience, of one considering profound matters at ease,— 
“as of a man preoccupied with his own soul.” The other signifi- 
cant picture is a photograph of the head only, taken at the age 
of thirty-five. He has no tie on, a shirt open at the neck, showing 
the button of the undershirt. Eyes and mouth are the significant 
features. The eyes are gentle but searching, insistent, almost 
repellently intimate. The mouth is large, loose, sensual; and, 
though it shows tolerance and generosity, the expression is, at 
first, repellent. The face seems to rob us of all our reserves; it 
is so canny, so knowing that it almost suggests hypocrisy. Once 
one analyzes this impression, one understands that it is not that 
he wilfully hides or disguises himself, but that so profound a 
consciousness is, by the nature of it, a mystery to the lesser mind 
and that the fault lies in us, not in him. Our revolt is that we 
cannot know him, and yet he, looking out, knows us better than 
we dare know ourselves. Burroughs says that, when Whitman was 
past sixty, he had doubtless “ the finest head this age or country 
has seen. . . . The lines were so simple, so free, so strong. High- 
arching brows; straight, clear-cut nose; heavy-lidded, blue eyes; 
forehead not thrust out and emphasized, but a vital part of a 
symmetrical, dome-shaped head; ear large and the most delicate- 
ly carved I have ever seen.” It is a pity that this ear is covered 
by hair and beard in all the photographs, and that the head, in 
many of them, is covered by a hat. In the picture taken at the 
age of fifty, the shape of the forehead shows as the high and some- 
what narrow forehead of the idealist, so different from the broad, 
full forehead of the artist, and the insistent knowingness of the 
eyes comes out strongly, too, in this picture. 

Turning from his personality to his work, it is as difficult as 
ever to sum up or to say anything conclusive. There are pages 
when he seems to be monotonously enumerating things or cogni- 
tions ; pages, too, when he is presenting ideas as vast and as incom- 
prehensible as the universe. There are pages where we feel that 
the light he is flooding over existence is almost too glaring and 
dazzling to bear, and parts that are vague and obscure as a dream, 
and we grapple in vain to find out what he is driving at. With- 
out one thing, he warns you, it is useless to try to read him, 
but he does not tell you what the one thing is. You may guess 
at it many times and not hit it; your novitiate, he warns you, 
must be long and exhausting, the whole past theary of your life 
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and all conformity to the lives around you must be abandoned. 
His poems, like all great forces, are as like to do evil as good, and 
his meaning is not to be come at by study. He will not emerge 
for you in company, or in a house and least of all in a library. 
It is just possible that alone upon a high hill, or sailing at sea, 
or on a quiet island or by merely carrying the book thrust in your 
clothing as you walk, its mystical meaning may penetrate you. 
If one compare Whitman with another contemporary genius, 
like him mystical and immense, with Robert Browning, it seems 
that Browning offers a world and Whitman a universe. Brown- 
ing gives us types, kings, bishops, priests, lovers, actors, painters, 
sculptors, musicians, charlatans, mediums, popes, lawyers, judges, 
young women, girls, wives, worldly women, duchesses, saintly 
women, wicked women; but Whitman goes further: he does not 
stop to describe his multitudes or to set them into self-describing 
actions; he merely enumerates them; he hands you the catalogue, 
the surge of the great human procession as it passes, and trusts 
you to do the rest. The Yankee, the Southern planter, the Ken- 
tuckian, a boatman, a Hoosier, a Badger, Buckeye, a Canadian, a 
man from Vermont or from Maine, a Texan ranchman, a rafts- 
man, a learner, a teacher, a farmer, a mechanic, an artist, gentle- 
man, sailor, Quaker, prisoner, fancyman, rowdy, lawyer, phy- 
sician, priest, men, men, men of every hue, trade, rank, caste and 
religion, from Africa, Europe, Asia, and the New World, he 
posits and states them, only to gather them together and show 
their underlying unity, their one breathing body, their similar 
course, being born, going round and round, passing and coming 
again, developing from the quahaug in its callous shell to the 
genius, thin-skinned and alive at every pore to every wafted breeze. 
Like Browning, he was born a poet; one who had a word to say 
to the world and was determined, despite all opposition, to get 
it said. Like Browning, it was many years before he won any 
way at all; and, unlike Browning, he died before any sort of 
general appreciation was offered him. But he himself asserted 
that the test of his poems could not be set for some hundred 
years. He felt a supreme and righteous contempt for the trade 
of writing, as a trade, and for the men “ who write all over the 
surface of the earth and never dig a foot in the ground—just 
everlastingly write.” His own power of suggestion is very great. 
Without description, without indirect forms, such as parable and 
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narrative, classical or historical allusion, he draws the reader into 
his atmosphere and spreads his feeling of good comradeship, faith, 
trust, and cheer about him. The very obscurity of some of his 
lines seems to lend them thought-suggesting power. They give you 
no rest any more than the horizon-line which shifts as you move 
toward it, ever escaping you. Perhaps the difficulty arises from 
the fact that of ultimate truth there is, and can be, no statement. 
One uses some tiny symbol, like the word “immortality,” to 
stand for a truth which no man can ever dream of in its actual- 
ity. There are statements, like those contained in the opening 
chapter of St. John, deep enough to drown all our meanings in. 

Shelley and Browning both give us intimations of prenatal 
existence and of future incarnations; but the theory of the im- 
mortality and unity of the soul is never absent from Whitman; 
it is his constant iteration: 
“0, living always, always dying, 

O, the burials of me, past and present, 

O me, while I stride ahead, material, visible, imperious as ever, 

O me, what I was for’years, now dead (I lament not, I am content), 

O, to disengage myself from those corpses of me, which I turn and 

look at, where I cast them, 
To pass on (0, living, always living!), and leave the corpses behind!” 


His sense of eternity is never broken in upon; and, with his un- 
paralleled ability to project himself into all life, and identify 
himself with all conceptions, comes his unbending power to trust 
the vast, ungraspable issues of eternity. 

Swinburne, in his Whitmania essay, regrets Whitman’s lack of 
education, using education presumably in the sense of a sophisti- 
cated intimacy with worldly distinctions,—the kind of education 
which is pumped into a man by tutors, university lectures, books 
and travel—in fact, an elaborated initiation into mediocre opin- 
ions. As a matter of fact, Whitman was quite as well read, if not 
as much read, as Swinburne. He was thoroughly versed in the 
great books of original and primal force, and had a profound 
education of the kind that is dug out of oneself. The faith that 
all human knowledge and experience are contained in the soul 
some place, if we but dig deep enough to get them, hold still 
enough and ponder long enough to catch and haul them to the 
surface of consciousness, was a faith which Whitman shared with 
all seers, prophets, and men of first rank, original genius. How 
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much of their achievement would Tolstoy and Ibsen, Browning 
and Wordsworth, presumably ascribe to schools and university 
education? And what would Isaiah and Jeremiah have thought 
of giving years to the study of theological dispute? Mr. Swin- 
burne knows as well as any one that no great man is excusable 
who does other than search his soul for his truth and present it 
again in his own personal form. It was all of a piece with Whit- 
man’s democracy to use the rough unmeasured form he chose. 
He eschewed distinctions, he despised scholarship, he rejected 
authority, he never quoted and never imitated. Dante quoted 
Virgil, Tennyson quoted Dante, Shakespeare quoted everybody, 
and everybody since has quoted Shakespeare ; but Whitman quoted 
no one. Mr. Swinburne is a poet, and so great a poet that it is 
pathetic to think he sometimes mistook himself for so small a 
thing as a mere critic. Never in his prose is he capable of speak- 
ing from the whole and the unified consciousness. Some little 
partial, hysterical fit of anger, indignation, denial, raillery or 
admiration seizes him and spouts out a torrent of words from him, 
words that fit only into judgments and records when they swing 
in his long, majestic, rhythmic, measured lines, so intricately 
rhymed. With such wonderful facility do words jut out at his 
least idea that it is difficult to fancy what sort of fantastic play 
they would have had with him but for his inborn metrical genius. 
Mr. Swinburne accuses Whitman of trying to be a thinker and 
yet unable to think, a singer and unable to sing. One can easily 
fancy that some of Whitman’s enthusiastic admirers, comparing 
him with Shakespeare and Shelley, to the detriment of the latter, 
should have aroused Swinburne’s vehement ire. It is quite true 
that Whitman habitually delves below the upper surface of iog- 
ical reason for his thought, and also true that in his work he 
eliminates all process and presents only conclusions. He had 
about him nothing at all of the artist and the craftsman; per- 
haps he had fewer talents than any great poet ever known. He 
presents not a pretty combination of abilities, a gift for rhyme, a 
keen visual sense, a delicate sensitiveness to verbal cadences; he 
presents Whitman, a robust whole indivisible as atmosphere; he 
is not of the make-up of a scholar or an analyst; he is of the 
make-up of a prophet and seer. He never argues or coaxes. He 
flings a truth down like a bomb in front of you, careless whether 
it explode and annihilate you or not. Like the prophet Jsaiah 
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he exhorts, he predicts, he announces visions and communica- 
tions; he claims supernal powers of vision and knowledge of 
truth, but he refuses to reason with you or give you logical evi- 
dence. He knew that the whole solution of life lay in love, and 
that to love God with all your might and your neighbor as your- 
self was the first and bravest end of man. He knew himself 
divine, and that all were divine and worthy equally of respect 
and honor; he knew the universe instinct with life and vitality 
and divinity, and the very clay clods beneath our feet as latent, 
possible man. With St. Francis he shared the ecstatic love of 
animals, breezes, trees, and it is upon this whole-hearted desire 
for human brotherhood, this unlimited, unbounded belief in love 
and pardon and infinite growth, that he based, as did Shelley 
before him, his claim to brotherhood with “ Him Crucified.” 


ne 


“My spirit to yours, dear brother, 
Do not mind because many sounding your name do not understand 


you, 
I do not sound your name, but I understand you, 
I specify you with joy, O my comrade, to salute you and to salute 
those who are with you, before and since, and those to come after, 
That we all labor together transmitting the same charge and suc- 


cession 


Till we saturate time and eras, that the men and women of races, 
ages to come, may prove brethren and lovers as we are.” 


As to his music, it is certainly more irregular, more broken by 
prolonged strange successions of dissonances and difficult solu- 
tions, more unmeasured and difficult of analysis than that of any 
preceding English poet. Indeed, it comes nearer to having the 
swing and grandeur of certain psalms, the fortieth chapter of 
Isaiah and Deborah’s Song of Triumph in the King James 
version of the Bible than the measure of any English poem. It 
is not to be overlooked that the difference between Whitman’s 
music and that of our earlier, more lyrical poets is in the same 
line of progression that modern music has moved. That whereas 
Milton produces splendid organ music with lyric intermezzos, 
and Swinburne has at command a whole orchestra playing the 
various instruments separately, teaching the flute the very note 
of the nightingale, or getting from the violin the weird, sad cry 
of the sea-mew, or leading the whole orchestra in superb and final 
choruses, Whitman gives the human voice alone, in irregular, 
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prolonged recitative, only here and there introducing a little sing- 
ing melody as in “ Tears, tears, tears,” “ Come, lovely and soothing 
Death,” and occasionally mere slangy colloquial talk of the street. 
On this matter of slang and common speech there are two things 
to be said. Doubtless, the grave-digger’s colloquy in “ Hamlet ” 
and the porter’s interlude in “ Macbeth,” and other episodical 
interruptions of a like nature, now so integral a part of the 
Shakespearian plays to us, were at the time but the appeal direct 
to the populace, the common jest and colloquialism of the street 
offered to bring the people into closer touch. There is something 
a little shocking in the familiarity, the lack of reserve and dignity 
in such lines as— 


“I tucked my trowser-ends in my boots and went and had a good time, 
You should have been with us that day over the chowder-kettle.” 


One can only reflect that Whitman wrote for posterity and for 
the ages. Language grows in dignity and in significance and 
power by distance. Compare the sense of strangeness and pewer 
with which a foreign language or.an archaism touches us and the 
insignificance of common familiar talk. “Be not afraid, it is 
I,” lost all its serength when the little child, eager only for sub- 
stance, translated it into “Don’t be scared, it’s me coming.” 
Take that fine old passage from the Suttas: 


“Like a lion not startled at noises, 
Like the wind not caught in a net, 
Like the lotus not stained by the water, 
Let me wander alone like a rhinoceros,” 


and practically all its beauty consists in its alien atmosphere, in 
its suggestion of strange, far-away sights and sounds. So per- 
haps what comes upon us to-day, in Whitman, with the shock of 
the commonplace may some day be as dignified in its strangeness 
and beauty as the lines: 


* Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
To tell my story.” 


Two other points which Mr. Swinburne holds against Whitman 
are that he is a rhetorician; that he offers us mere words and 
that he shows no chivalry toward women. Now, rhetoric is the 
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love of high-sounding, fire-new words merely for the words’ sake ; 
but this is no accusation to bring against Whitman, who believed 
himself a prophet with a message as fervently as ever Isaiah or 
Jeremiah did. He was noticeably oblivious of the sound and tex- 
ture of words, as well as negligent of their associational value. 
Whatever words conveyed his meaning most plainly, swiftly, pre- 
cisely, familiarly, those words he used. His speech was forth- 
right and plain, addressed to the common man, to the ditch-digger 
as no less important than the Hebrew scholar. 

As to the lack of chivalric sentiment toward woman, that must 
simply be handed over to each individual woman to decide whether 
she is more honored as Venus, Iseult, Dolores, Félise, the raven- 
locked woman in the “ Triumph of Time,” or in Whitman’s in- 
sistent mention of her as the race-mother, the equal of man, out of 
whom all creation is unfolded. But it becomes Mr. Swinburne 
less than any other English poet to make this accusation. 

And now here one must glance at that peculiarity which cost 
Whitman much support, many friends and final recognition, his 
stubborn refusal to accept the conventional reserves. This mis- 
take cost him Emerson’s support; it is the flaw which robs him 
of many readers. In this connection, we must remember Whit- 
man’s theory of the glorification of creation and of creative force. 
There are no so-called: love-poems in his work, there is much 
glorification of fatherhood and motherhood, and as deep calleth 
unto deep so his soul responds to the idea of thought and emo- 
tion taking upon themselves flesh and form and becoming visible 
and active in the material world. Woman was to him the great 
keeper of the race, and the helpmate of man. His love for 
‘his own mother he records as the chief affection of his life, and, 
after that, friendship or, as he preferred to call-it, love of 
comrades. i 

Again, it is well to call to mind that it is the clean elemental 
consciousness, it is innocence and purity that most easily invest | 
all processes with holiness and dignity, and possibly as men grow 
more and more to this altitude will the offence of this part of 
Whitman’s writing become a negligible factor. 

Throughout his life he practised faith, hope and charity. His 
whole object was to live and not to die, and to help other men to 
live and not to die, but to earn for the body and the mind what 
adheres and goes forward and is never dropped by death. 
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There remains one more element in Whitman to remark and 
one repeatedly brought to mind in three recent books of biog- 
raphy,* namely, the ascription to Whitman by his friends of 
almost supernal powers, and their unabashed comparison of him 
with the greatest masters of living. If we are to accept the state- 
ment of Mr. Binns and Mr. Carpenter, Whitman’s early life was 
certainly not devoid of reproach. However completely he may 
have turned from that part of his life afterward, it would seem 
legitimately to divorce him from the assumption of the highest 
holiness. His way of feeling life and humanity was large, patient, 
far-seeing and loving, but his method was definitely to descend 
into the midst of natural life and spread cheer and good-will. 
There is another method, which is, living above the general level 
of righteousness, gradually to exalt that level. This seems to have 
been the method of such masters of living as St. Francis and 
Buddha and, above all, of the Supreme Human Pattern. 

The note of the Christian Gospel, the note of self-surrender and 
renunciation, is certainly not sounded in its entirety in Whit- 
man; and yet, disguised, it is there. That note of selflessness 
which is unworldliness and unconventionality, which refuses to 
preen itself with belongings and material things, that kind of 
renunciation which holds its whole life lightly on the hand for 
any man to take, that free and universal gift of the best of one’s 
personality to whomsoever will partake, these Whitman most cer- 
tainly had. The complete overcoming of fear and desire, the 
unafraid acceptance of death, are all forms of asceticism, for 
asceticism merely means choking out the lower that the higher 
may live; letting the small and partial self die to make room for 
the better and bigger self to thrive in the joyful assurance that 
wherever the little, the casual, the temporal fade, the purposeful 
and the eternal are conceived and grow. But not his unworldli- 
ness, his bigness, his extraordinary prophetical power, his cosmic 
consciousness, undeniable as these are, justify the claims made 
for him by his enthusiastic friends, that he stands on the pinnacle 
with the supreme Masters of Life. 

Louise CoLLieR WILLcox. 


*“ Walt Whitman,” Henry Bryan Binns. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1906. 
“Days with Walt Whitman,” Edward Carpenter. The Macmillan Co., 
1906. “With Walt Whitman in Camden,” Horace Traubel. Small, 
Maynard & Co., 1906. 
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Lonpon, July, 1906. 

THE terrible accident that, in the early hours of July 1st, 
wrecked the boat express from Plymouth and caused the death 
of over twenty American passengers made, I need hardly say, 
a deep impression upon England. Until the official inquiry has 
been held, it is, of course, premature to guess how and. why it 
happened, but popular and non-expert opinion inclines to ascribe 
it to the fatal combination of too high a speed with too light 
aload. Accidents of such magnitude, or indeed of any magnitude 
at all, are, happily, exceedingly rare in England, where the safety 
of those who work on the railroads and of those who travel by 
them has been provided for in a thousand stringent and micro- 
scopic regulations, and by the enforced use of every apparatus and 
device that can minimize danger. But when accidents happen, 
public opinion is at once aroused, insists upon all the facts coming 
to light, and unflinchingly supports the Board of Trade in what- 
ever reforms officialdom may demand. — 

American railway men, who have talked of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Rate Bill as an unwarrantable interference with private enter- 
prise, must often thank their stars that they do not live in Eng- 
land. Here the Board of Trade has almost plenary power of 
compelling a railway to adopt any system or appliance that 
promises to add to the security of railway employees or of the 
travelling public. Under its statutory authority to make proper 
regulations “for removing the dangers and risks incidental to 
_Tailway service,” there is scarcely any detail of railway manage- 
ment and working that lies beyond its scope. The railway di- 
rectors have sense enough not to fight the Board of Trade. As 
much as possible, they work in harmony with it. Before any 
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regulation is issued, the railways are fully heard, and the new 
rule, in nine cases out of ten, represents an agreement between 
the company and the Government. There is attached to the 
Board of Trade what is known as an “ Accidents Branch,” com- 
posed of four Royal Engineers as inspectors, and two practical 
railroad men as their assistants. Whenever an accident occurs, 
a full report of it has to be furnished to the Government by the 
railways themselves. This regulation must be complied with 
whether there have been any casualties or not. When an accident 
is serious—and in England almost every accident is held by public 
opinion to be serious—the Government inspectors visit the scene, 
hold a public inquiry, examine witnesses and report to the Board 
of Trade. Their recommendations are all but invariably adopted 
and new rules and regulations, based upon them, are issued at once, 
and not only issued but enforced. 

I happened to find myself at a small country station in Surrey 
a day or two before the Salisbury catastrophe. Many trains 
passed through it in the course of the day, but few stopped—not, 
I think, more than one an hour. Yet at this little village station, 
where a hundred passengers a day would be considered a heavy 
traffic, I found every possible provision for the public safety. On 
either side of the double track ran platforms, solid, asphalted, 
each a hundred and twenty yards long. An overhead bridge con- 
nected them. If you tried to cross the rails by the simple Amer- 
ican expedient of stepping over them, you were peremptorily 
ordered back by the station-master, a faultless official in blue coat 
with gold buttons. All the appointments of the booking-office and 
waiting-rooms were sufficient and substantial. There was: no 
approach to the tracks except through the station, and the only 
approaches to the station consisted of the main road and a rural 
by-path that was fenced for eternity. So far as the eye could 
reach, a man could have got on to the rails only by an act 
of deliberate and troublesome trespass. He would have had to 
climb to do it. A little beyond one end of the platforms was a 
grade crossing, protected by a double set of heavily barred gates. 
The gates were worked by lever from the signal-box, and the 
levers could only be moved when the track signals were properly 
adjusted. So far as human precautions could prevent it, no acci- 
dent could possibly happen at such a place. And not only, I may 
add, had everything been done to insure safety, but the station 
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and all its surroundings, in the quiet and fragrance of that June 
evening, seemed like a miniature paradise. The booking-office and 
waiting-rooms were covered with flowering creepers and along the 
entire length of both platforms rose-bushes and carnations, irises 
and geraniums, had been planted out in rich orderliness. 

In everything except its beauty that little station was typical of 
the whole railroad system of England. The preventives against 
accident I found operative there are in force over every mile of 
every railroad throughout the entire kingdom; and that the Eng- 
lish railroads are worked with an absolute minimum of risk to 
passengers and employees and to the public at large is, I think, 
unquestionable. By the use of the block system on all double- 
track roads, and of the electric “ staff,” or ticket system, on all 
single-track roads, by protecting with automatic interlocking gates 
and signals the comparatively few level crossings that still exist, 
by thoroughly guarding the tracks by hedges, walls and fences 
and imposing heavy fines upon trespassers, by providing ample 
facilities for overhead or underground crossings from platform to 
platform, and by maintaining a Government department author- 
ized not only to investigate all accidents, but to suggest and en- 
force measures to safeguard against their recurrence, the English 
railroads have probably become the safest in the world. I say 
“ probably,” because I have no recent statistics of accidents on 
the Continental lines. Compared, however, with the workings 
of the American railroad system, Great Britain makes a remark- 
able showing. Mr. J. D. Whelpley, who recently investigated 
the subject, writes that, “ with a train mileage less than half that 
of the American roads, the English roads in 1903 hauled twice 
as many passengers, conducted their business on one-tenth the 
trackage, and in doing so killed but one-tenth as many people 
and injured less than one-tenth as many. If the fatalities occur- 
ring in England be classified, and those due solely to train move- 
ment be compared with the fatalities incurred on American roads 
from similar causes, the results will show tremendously to the 
advantage of English operation.” In 1903, some 10,000 people 
were killed and 75,000 injured through the workings of Amer- 
ican railroads; while in England 1,159 were killed and 6,785 were 
injured. More than one-half of the deaths on the English lines 
were caused by the carelessness of individual passengers, and over 
150 were suicides. In the same year, there were 6,167 collisions 
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and 4,476 derailments in the United States, and 111 collisions 
and 80 derailments in the United Kingdom. Considering that 
the density of English traffic is six to one greater than that of 
American traffic, and that the English roads have to operate 
within an area little larger than the State of New York, their 
comparative immunity from accidents is all the more wonderful. 

Thirty years ago, it was the usual thing for Europe, and espe- 
cially for England, to be pessimistic as to the future of the United 
States. No prediction was more common than that there was 
bound to be a “ big smash-up ” in America sooner or later. The 
foreboding was based in the main on the observation of political 
facts—such facts, for instance, as are embodied in the problem of 
the continued existence and activities of Tammany Hall. Mr. 
Bryce’s book on the American Commonwealth with its curious 
mingling of optimism and Godkinism did much to turn opinion 
in a more hopeful direction, and the feeling of despondency with 
which the outside world watched American developments gradu- 
ally died away. But it is now reviving in all, and more than all, 
its old force; and it differs from the pessimism of the seventies 
in being based on a review of economic as well as political condi- 
tions. The “ literature of exposure” has found readers outside 
the American Continent, and the effect of its successive sensations 
on the public mind of Great Britain can scarcely be overrated. 
From one end of the country to the other you will not find any one 
doubting that American commercial morality is rotten, and that 
the United States, while a democracy in name, is governed in reali- 
ty by a shameless and corrupting plutocracy. It is felt that a de- 
humanized wage-system, a tyrannizing and unscrupulous capital- 
ism and a blind popular unrest are driving the country to the 
very edge of a great convulsion. I may note, in this connection, 
that the article by “ X,” in the June number of this REvIEw, en- 
titled “ An Appeal to our Millionaires,” has been seized upon as 
highly significant of the crisis through which America appears 
to be passing. 

But these sentiments and these fears did not in any way prevent 
Englishmen from joining, as usual, with Americans in the cele- 
bration of Independence Day, a festival that has now taken 
permanent rank in the national calendar. The callers at the 
American Embassy on July 4th comprised this year, as last year 
and as always, some of the most distinguished names in English 
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public life; and the English speakers at the banquet in the even- 
ing gave familiar and sincere expression to the desire, which on 
this side of the Atlantic is unanimous, that England and the 
United States, while politically separate, should continue to be 
one in sympathies and interests. To a reflective mind, there is 
something that speaks well for the British character in this 
national eagerness to participate in the commemoration of the 
birthday of American independence. It is true that a hundred 
and thirty years have passed since the day that marked the greatest 
disaster in English history; but the ready and handsome manner 
in which Englishmen of the highest position and authority do 
yearly penance for their ancestors’ share in provoking the Amer- 
ican Revolution is none the less a rare and ingratiating trait. 
When you get down to the hottom of the case, there can be no 
doubt that Englishmen as a whole, in spite of this scandal and of 
that, are proud of America, and that many of them think that 
Britain’s chief title to a foremost place in the roll of history may 
ultimately prove to be the chance or design that led to her 
colonization of America and to the endowment of her giant off- 
spring with English laws, the English language, and the English 
type of civilization. 

British politics during the past month have been almost ab- 
sorbed by the Education Bill—a measure that, starting out by 
being a sectarian answer to a sectarian attack, has now been de- 
veloped by amendments and concessions into something like a 
national and permanent settlement of the “religious difficulty.” 
But by all odds the most interesting political event of the month 
was the great demonstration that took place in Birmingham, on 
July 7th and 9th, in honor of Mr. Chamberlain’s seventieth birth- 
day. It was a wholly non-partisan tribute of affection and ad- 
miration by the people of Birmingham and of the surrounding 
districts to their great fellow citizen; and it was a tribute that 
not even his most convinced opponent grudged him in the least. 
There have been few things in the history of modern English 
politics more curious or more honorable than the way in which 
Mr. Chamberlain, through all the vagaries of his career, has stuck 
to Birmingham and the way in which Birmingham has stuck to 
Mr. Chamberlain. So far as I can recall at this moment, he is 
the only British statesman of first rank who is absolutely identi- 
fied with a town. Politically, no one ever thinks of Mr, Chamber- 
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lain without also thinking of Birmingham, or of Birmingham 
without also thinking of Mr. Chamberlain. Most of the men who 
reach Cabinet rank in England spring from the aristocracy and its 
offshoots, the great landowning and county families; and among 
the remainder it is quite exceptional to find a Minister who has 
kept up his connection with his old city. The town magnate’s 
usual way of showing that he is a magnate is to cut his connection 
with the city, to get clear of the surroundings in which he has 
spent his working life, to go into the country and become a 
county, instead of merely a suburban, grandee. This is especially 
likely to be the case if he interests himself in politics, for the 
atmosphere on the upper levels of English politics is still palpably 
territorial. Mr. Chamberlain has either never felt this temptation 
or has been able to resist it. His home is still in Birmingham ; 
in London he has merely a house; and he has never had, and never 
will have, a country place. His private interests centre absolutely 
in the town where he settled as a boy of eighteen. There most of 
his relatives live, and there he goes at once to relieve the strain 
of London and Parliamentary life. It is thirty years since he held 
any municipal office ; yet, in all that time, there has been no move- 
ment of local importance to which he has not contributed his 
invaluable energy and guidance. Whatever it may be, a new public 
park, an art gallery, or a university, Mr. Chamberlain is ready on 
the instant to throw himself into it as though outside interests 
were non-existent. He has contrived, in short, to be at once a great 
local and a great national force; and for this alone Birmingham 
does well to honor him. He began his public life with an intense 
desire to create and develop a feeling of civic patriotism in the 
people of his adopted locality. He preached, and if the phrase 
may be pardoned, he practised, a pride in Birmingham such as the 
Greeks in classical times and the Italians of the Middle Ages felt 
in their cities. He held up the ideal of a self-sufficing town, with 
stately public institutions and a dignified and efficient public life, 
not dependent upon London or Oxford for picture - galleries, 
museums, libraries or a university, but in all things complete in 
itself. In the faith of that ideal he has never ceased to toil, and 
it received a magnificent vindication when Birmingham gave itself 
up for the best of two days to honoring the man who had forced it 
to be proud of itself. On that part of Mr. Chamberlain’s record, 
at any rate, there is not a flaw. 
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St. Peterssure, July, 1906. 

Russia might yet, perhaps, be saved from the most gruesome 
aspects of a sanguinary revolution, if there were one powerful, 
strong-willed man among the confidential advisers of the Tsar. 
For there are numerous sections of the population whose views 
are still reasonable and whose conduct is perfectly normal. ‘And 
there are several social and political institutions yet intact, whose 
functions might readily be adjusted to the new demands and 
whose working might be rendered superlatively beneficent. The 
finances, too, are in a much better state than those of Italy, Aus- 
tria or even Germany would have been, had they undergone 
ordeals like the war with Japan and the Russian general strikes. 
The tone of the village communities is hale and vigorous. The 
machinery of the intermediate and higher education is efficient, 
if only it were working. The majority of law-judges are generally 
men of honor and spirit, who would scorn to do an unrighteous 
deed or connive at an injustice which they could remedy. In a 
word, the T'sardom is like an engine taken to pieces. All or nearly 
all the parts are there; and, though some be spoiled or useless, 
others might more or less easily be substituted for them. But 
there must first come forward an engineer to put the parts to- 
gether ; and, until he has appeared, the engine is no better than a 
heap of scrap iron. 

Unfortunately, there’ is no strong man near the Russian 
monarch, not even a daring and resolute one. General Trepoff, 
who is become a sort of hidden Grand Vizier, is the nearest ap- 
proach to a Cesar or Napoleon. His best quality is personal intre- 
pidity, but he is devoid of statesmanlike sagacity and foresight. 
His police measures for the personal safety of the Tsar are ad- 
mitted to be effectual and his intentions are avowedly good; but 
his political horizon is scarcely broader than a gypsy’s, while his 
notion of political tactics is as crude as that of a cowboy. Yet 
Trepoft is the wirepuller of the Imperial Court and of a large 
section of the Russian Empire. It is he who has the ear of 
Nicholas, the last of Russia’s Autocrats, and he judges, cannot 
but judge, the significance of every event, the seasonableness of 
every measure, the effect of each modification of policy, according 
to its relation to the one aim and object of his life—the Tsar’s 
personal safety. 

The Court party, of which the General is at present the soul, 
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and, unhappily, one must add, the brains as well, has been playing 
its cards most unskilfully. To begin with, the policy of the 
Crown being what it is, there ought never to have been an 
electoral law so liberal as that in acordance with which the coun- 
try chose its delegates. But, once the law was issued, the friends 
of the monarch were bound in self-defence to take a leaf from 
the book of other governments, to found a political party and to 
influence the elections. Count Witté, however, refused categori- 
cally to meddle with the electorate. That he was asked and re- 
peatedly asked to bring pressure to bear upon the voters I know; 
but he was deaf to arguments. Again, the elections over, and the 
relative strength of the parties once ascertained, it would probably 
have been politic to leave the creator of the Duma free to deal 
with his creation. Count Witté was willing to remain in office 
and form a homogeneous cabinet, if he had received the needful 
powers. But the Emperor would not listen to such a suggestion. 
He was resolved all along to dismiss the first premier as soon as 
might be, and to inaugurate what one may aptly term the “ Pound- 
of-flesh ” policv. What he had promised he would give, fully, 
unstintingly, but not an iota more. 

To the impartial outsider who has no axe to grind in Russia it 
may seem that the proper course to take after Witté’s dismissal 
would have been to appoint Ministers more liberal than he, or at 
any rate not less so. The Tsar, on the contrary, chose men who 
were notoriously the political adversaries of Count Witté, as well 
as his personal enemies. The result was to revolutionize the coun- 
try. On the eve of the day on which he welcomed the Deputies as 
Russia’s “ best men,” the Emperor surrounded himself by a circle 
of counsellors who, one might say, wished, if not these Deputies, 
at least the charter of their Duma, at the bottom of the Gulf of 
Finland, and were resolved to see that nothing more than the 
pound of flesh was cut out of the Autocracy, not one fibre more. 
A fruitful cooperation between such Ministers and a demo- 
cratic Duma was as inconceivable as a useful combination of fire 
and water. The two institutions spoke different languages from 
the outset. They lacked a common platform. They could only 
hinder, not help, each other. And, as the Emperor has hitherto 
identified himself with the Ministry, his interests are beginning 
to be looked upon by the people as incompatible with those of the 


nation, The traditional worship of the Autocrat is ceasing, and 
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fears are entertained lest the worshippers, turned iconoclasts, may 
insist on invading the temple and shattering the idol. Every- 
where the view is now being put forward that, so long as the 
Court camarilla is not abolished, there will be no order, no peace, 
no prosperity in the land. “The Augean stable,” stump orators 
exclaim, “ must be completely cleansed, and by a river of blood. 
Until that is done the new framework of the Government cannot 
be built upon the site of the old.” The Duma is composed, they 
add, of very moderate men with whom any well-meaning Cabinet 
could have worked in harmony ; but, Goremykin and his colleagues 
being bent on thwarting all its legislative efforts, no business 
could be transacted. 

The Government is seemingly aware of its mistake and desirous 
of drawing the practical consequences from the discovery, but, as 
usual, too late. The Deputies, who hitherto felt confident that 
the Crown would shrink from dissolving or even proroguing the 
Duma, have lost their certitude. They are now discussing their 
attitude in the contingency of an Imperial ukase appearing in the 
“Government Messenger ” sending them to their homes for the 
summer vacations. Some members propose that the assembly 
counteract in advance the effect of such an order, by decreeing 
that there shall be no vacations until the chief planks in its 
political programme have become embodied in laws. Others have 
made different suggestions. But in all probability what will hap- 
pen is this: the Imperial ukase will be duly issued and the Duma 
will bow to it, because to do otherwise would be an act of open 
rebellion ; and, if would-be lawmakers began their career by turn- 
ing lawbreakers, they would find and deserve little sympathy 
when the Crown dismissed them to their homes altogether. But, 
whatever the attitude of the Deputies, the final result will prob- 
ably be the same. The Duma will be dissolved and new elections 
ordered, over which the Government will presumably do more than 
merely preside. Whether Russia will be the better for this fresh 
casting of the die is doubtful. The minds of the great bulk of 
the people are unsettled. Their hopes have been raised absurdly 
high. Their passions are aroused and their moral principles 
shaken. They no longer look to the Government for guidance, 
and, if they did, they would find none. Therefore they follow the 
lead of professional revolutionists. On the other hand, the people 
in the opposite camp are equally bewildered, equally excited. 
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They, too, follow leaders who are not less revolutionary because 
they hoist the flag of the Autocracy and vociferously cheer for 
the Tsar. Both parties employ violence and take human life 
with utter ruthlessness. And the shock of these hostile armies will 
shake the Russian Empire to its foundations. 

The bulk of the people are benighted, superstitious, ignorant, 
to a degree which Americans can hardly realize. Hence they are 
open to all kinds of hypnotizing suggestions from without, while 
incapable of any deliberate action on their own initiative. A few 
years ago, thousands of them wanted to take part in the South- 
African War on the Boer side; and, when asked why their sym- 
pathies went out to the Dutch, they answered: “ Because they 
are Orthodox Christians of our Church, and the English are 
forcing them to become heretics.” When discussing among them- 
selves the causes of the success of the Japanese over their own 
countrymen, many of them agreed that it was owing to the fact 
that the Japanese could assume the form of microbes and get 
into the boots of the Russian soldiers, biting their legs and causing 
death. They kill doctors whenever there is an epidemic of cholera, 
accusing the doctors of poisoning the wells and spreading the 
disease deliberately. They burn witches with delight, disinter 
the dead to lay a ghost; they strip unfaithful wives stark naked, 
tie them to carts, and whip them through the village. In a word, 
the level of civilization in the rural districts is lower than that of 
the Chinese or the Mongols. And when a multitude like this, 
which differs from savages only in a slight degree, is roused to 
madness, the results of their rising in arms may be tremendous. 

A few concrete instances may serve as illustrations of the 
mental mechanism and present mood of the angry peasants, to 
whom unwise politicians have held out hopes of gratuitous land in 
quantities that do not exist in the Empire. The peasants of a 
canton recently met to discuss the best line of policy for their 
Deputy in the Duma to adopt, and had it committed to paper in 
presence of the rural chief, who, being like themselves unable to 
read or write, affixed his mark. The document, which was really 
drawn up by some obscure agitator, was addressed to their repre- 
sentative in the Duma, and the “ instructions ” they gave him ran 
as follows: “A band of landowners, grown fat on our sweat and 
blood, has taken possession of our land and rides roughshod over 
the laws of God and man. Our patience is at an end. We demand 
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a definite answer. Otherwise, we peasants, tortured and driven 
to desperation, are ready for anything. A curse upon all who 
do not wish well to the nation and follow the enemy.” 

An acquaintance of mine, Prince T., told me one of his recent 


experiences a couple of days ago: 


“T have always got on well with my peasants. They paid me very 
moderate rents, and received from me work every year which brought 
them in a good forty or fifty per cent. of their total earnings. And 
down to this year they were well disposed towards me, always ready to 
give me a kind word and do me a good turn. But now they take a 
pleasure in being offensive. One of them will sidle up till he is actually 
rubbing shoulders with me; then he will crane his neck, putting his face 
in front of mine, and with a leer exclaim in a sneering tone of voice: 
‘Now, Your Excellency, we peasants have our eyes opened. We under- 
stand what our rights are, and we are going to get them too. The land 
is ours and you have stolen it. You are vampires. You suck our blood. 
We are going to get our land back. And that’s why we won’t complete 
the purchase of your estate that we were nearly doing the other day. 
We won’t burn down your house, because it will soon be ours.’ Now, 
among others, there is one man to whom I have tried to be especially 
good. He has almost continuous employment on my estate, and I pay 
him a retaining fee all the year round. Well, the other day, he assem- 
bled his fellow peasants and spent a couple of hours in reading the 
newspapers to them, trying to persuade them to plunder my belongings 
and burn down my manor. They refused, however, on the ground that 
it would be bad policy, because everything of mine, house and land, would 
shortly be theirs for nothing. And so my house escaped. But the most 
curious part of the story is the sequel. That same fellow afterwards 
came to me himself and told me what he had done. Not in a bragging 
or provocative spirit, nor in a repentant mood, but simply and un- 
affeetedly, with no accompanying ethical note of praise. or blame. His 
soul was naked and he was unashamed, but not because of his innocence; 
only because his notions of right and wrong are perverted.” 

What my friend said of his peasants may without great unfair- 
ness be predicated of a large section of the Russian people. Their 
moral sense is distorted. Hence rapine, arson, assassination, and 
mass murders by bomb-throwing are of every-day occurrence, and 
the only expression of public opinion which they evoke is regret 
that the criminals should be brought to punishment. “ Patriotism, 
not criminal instinct, inspired them.” 

And, to shame the Government into dispensing with capital 
punishment altogether, lads in their teens are most frequently 
pushed to the front to perpetrate the sanguinary deeds which sur- 
prise Russia’s foreign friends. ‘Almost every telegraphic message 
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announcing the slaying and wounding of a multitude of harmless 
people, adds: “The bomb-thrower was a lad of seventeen or 
eighteen.” In some cases he was only fifteen. 

In Odessa, two bombs were thrown at General Nepluyeff which 
wounded one hundred and killed fourteen members of the public, 
many of them children and women who had assembled to watch the 
military review. Scores were crippled, arms, heads, legs, fingers, 
intestines lay heaped upon the ground until they were taken away 
and put in barrels to be kept for burial. General Nepluyeff him- 
self, however, was not even wounded. One of the bomb-throwers 
was killed by his own explosive; another was sent for trial, but, 
as he is not quite sixteen years old, his lawyers refuse to have him 
treated as an adult. The case will come on in about a fortnight. 
In Warsaw, a dozen State alcohol-shops were attacked in broad 
daylight and some persons were killed and wounded. Two days 
later, the Socialist party announced in the press that it assumed 
responsibility for the twelve attacks, the motive being to prove 
clearly that the repressive measures enforced by the authorities 
were useless. And all this is printed generally without comment. 

What could be more idyllic than the scene briefly outlined in 
the newspaper telegrams as follows: “In Eupatoria, a number 
of workmen, dissatisfied with the amount of their wages, made 
common cause with the unemployed and—burned down the land- 
owner’s mill. The town council then invited them to tea and 
organized gratuitous dinners and teas for them, after which they 
became tranquil and destroyed nothing more. Life is quite 
normal here.” Normal indeed! What will it resemble when it 
relapses into an abnormal state? people ask. Here is a brief 
extract from one issue of the principal newspaper in Russia, giving 
a summary of the day’s news: 


“In Warsaw, police superintendent Kozell has been killed. An at- 
tempt has been made on the life of the vice-director of the police there. 
In the same city, a bomb has been thrown into the dwelling of an 
employer of labor. In the Kutais prison, the overseer, Kulghin, well 
known for his humane treatment of prisoners, has been stoned to death. 
In Yekaterinoslav, M. Yanoffsky, director of the provincial peniten- 
tiary, has been killed. In the Ust Katav works, the foreman has been 
wounded by a bomb and his wife killed. In Talsen, the Lutheran clergy- 
man has been slain in the woods. In Lodz, a skirmish has taken place 
between Socialists and Nationalists. In the village of Voronesh, 313 
huts have been burned to ashes.” i 
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One is reminded sometimes of the Old World stories told by 
Herodotus. One night, near the Polish station Demblin, a railway 
employee, named Jan Kowalchyk, was awakened by the shattering 
of the glass in his bedroom window. Burglars, calling themselves 
revolutionists, had come to the gate, but, finding it locked, were 
striving to get in at the window. As Jan’s wife was in great 
danger of being killed by the bullets which were plentifully 
poured into the bedroom, it was she who broke silence and besought 
the ruffians to spare her life. “ Give us all your money, then, and 
be right quick about it!” was the answer. The woman, quaking 
with terror, opened a chest and handed them twenty-seven rubles, 
but although they took the notes and silver they refused to be 
placated. “ Let’s have the rest.” She assured them that that 
was all. Then one of the brigands, thrusting his hand through 
the pane, turned the revolver towards Mrs. Kowalchyk’s head. 
She was on her knees beseeching them to have pity on her. But 
they were inexorable. Meanwhile, unknown to the poor woman, 
her husband was moving slowly and silently along the wall unseen 
by the revolutionaries. All at once, Kowalchyk swung his right 
hand, which held a sharp scythe, and brought it swiftly down by the 
window. The hand with the revolver, severed at the wrist, fell 
into the room, the assailants hurriedly retreated and the couple 
were left in peace. No trace of the revolutionaries has been found. 

Nineteen members of the Duma have lately appealed to the 
Russian people, asking them to refuse taxes and generally to rebel 
against the present régime. And they have had some success. 
Agrarian troubles have broken out in several places, not, how- 
ever, as yet on a large scale. That may come in August or Sep- 
tember. Meanwhile, the reactionary party are also at work. They 
have vented their feelings on the Jews of the industrial city of 
Belostok, gutting shops, setting fire to dwellings, wounding Jew- 
ish citizens, and even resisting the troops which endeavored to re- 
store order. The example of Belostok will be followed by other 
cities. Blood will flow profusely. Socialists, revolutionaries 
and reactionaries desire it, demand it. The organ of the extreme 
radicals writes: “ From the interior of the Empire, calm, level- 
headed observers, who are well acquainted with what goes on 
among the peasants, affirm that a veritable Jacquerie is approach- 
ing. There is so much electricity in the air that the least thing 


may draw it out.” 
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BER1in, July, 1906. 

THE collapse of German diplomacy, viewed in conjunction 
with the downfall of the autocratic régime in Russia, is one of the 
most suggestive facts in contemporary history. It signifies the 
passing of an era of political reaction in Europe. Russia, in the 
heyday of her power, had no more persistent admirers than the 
governing classes of Germany. She exercised, until the day of 
her humiliation, a decisive influence over German statesmen, who, 
in the contemplation of her outwardly magnificent achievements, 
gradually came to despise the principles of liberty embodied in the 
systems of France, Great Britain and the United States. Bis- 
marck, indeed, contributed in no small measure to the estrange- 
ment of his countrymen from Great Britain by his methodic 
depreciation of British ideals. He excited the prejudices of the 
nation against the Empress Frederick, and counteracted her influ- 
ence when she was Crown Princess because he conceived that, in 
order to prevent the development of German institutions upon 
British lines, it was essential to extinguish the sympathies which 
wide circles of the people felt for Great Britain. He lived to re- 
gret the one-sided impetus he had given to the monarchical au- 
thority ; for he fell a victim to the autocratic power of the Em- 
peror over the Executive. Under a parliamentary Government, 
it is probable that Bismarck would have remained at the head of 
affairs until his death. After his dismissal, the Emperor became, 
for all practical purposes, his own Chancellor. He devoted him- 
self with singular pertinacity to the task of enhancing the prestige 
of the Crown at the expense of the Imperial Diet. But his efforts 
were not uniformly successful. The Reichstag vetoed a series of 
measures personally advocated by the monarch, and it was no 
uncommon thing, in the nineties, for the Emperor to complain, 
as he once did even to the President of that body, that the Tsar, 
owing to his immunity from parliamentary interference, was in a 
position incomparably more favorable than himself to promote 
the best interests of his Empire. 

But those complaints never applied to the domain of foreign 
policy. In such matters the Emperor is, in sooth, a more absolute 
monarch than ever was his Russian brother, whose diplomatic 
agents were not infrequently inclined to act as the instruments of 
Court and Ministerial intrigues rather than of their sovereign’s 
policy. The German Emperor appoints his own Chancellor and 
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Secretary of Foreign Affairs; and his Ambassadors are, as a rule, 
courtiers who owe their advancement entirely to his personal favor. 
The relations he establishes, or seeks to establish, with foreign 
nations are beyond all parliamentary control; for the sanction of 
the Reichstag is not requisite to any Treaties of Alliance he may 
conclude, and the Chancellor admits no obligation to furnish the 
Legislature with information on such matters. The Reichstag 
acquiesces, with apparent willingness, in this restricted view of 
its functions. It listens with the utmost respect to the expositions 
which the Chancellor may deem it advisable to address to it. Its 
members, unless they belong to the Social Democratic party, never 
press embarrassing questions; and they are instantly amenable to 
any invocation, on the part of the Government, of their innate 
feeling of awe for the cryptic mysteries of diplomacy. Many of 
them seem almost to regard the regulation of international affairs 
as an occult science, the secrets of which it is inadmissible for 
those beyond the magic pale to attempt to penetrate. To this feel- 
ing, which is not always identical with indifferentism, may be 
ascribed the fact that the Reichstag, as distinguished from the 
French Chamber or the British House of Commons, boasts not 
a single member who makes it his duty systematically to study the 
blue, white and yellow books issued by the various European Gov- 
ernments, or who has earned for himself the right to challenge 
attention as an acknowledged authority upon foreign affairs. 
There are signs that this state of things will not permanently 
endure. In a former communication it was shown how consider- 
able are the drafts which the Emperor has made on the national 
stock of monarchical sentiment: how men, even on the Conserva- 
tive benches of the Reichstag, now listen with barely concealed 
gratification to the fulminations of Social Democratic orators 
against the itinerant politics of the sovereign, and to their insist- 
ence on his definite failure, after years of canvassing in foreign 
capitals, to secure the friendship of other nations for his auto- 
cratic German policy. There is, however, a growing sense that 
this passive indulgence of their feelings by the state-supporting 
parties is inadequate to the exigencies of the case: that the inter- 
ests of the country imperatively demand the presence in the Reich- 
stag of patriotic and competent critics of foreign affairs, who, in 
the words of Maximilian Harden, shall employ their parliament- 
ary prerogative of free speech in order to proclaim with stentorian 
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voice “ the last truth” concerning the existing isolation of Ger- 
many. One single deputy of this calibre, the Bismarckian pub- 
licist just mentioned observes, would immediately become a power 
in the land; for he would awaken the governing classes to the 
urgency of the Russian portent. It is plain to the minds of such 
writers as Harden that Germany cannot remain impervious to the 
lessons taught by the upheaval of Tsardom. If she desires to 
escape political bankruptcy, she must allow sway to the spirit of 
the age, which is strenuously antagonistic to absolutist tendencies. 
Harden himself is in favor of the adaptation to German condi- 
tions of Parliamentary Government on British lines—of the prin- 
ciple of ministerial responsibility to the Reichstag, instead of to 
the Emperor. That, of course, is a far cry. But there are symp- 
toms that it will eventually come to be the watchword of the 
nation. Meanwhile, Harden draws an effective contrast between 
the wealth of creative and administrative genius that is employed 
in the great industrial shipping and banking concerns of the 
Empire, and the dearth of commanding personalities directly en- 
gaged in the service of the State—a dearth which was drastically 
illustrated at the time of Prince von Biilow’s illness, when it was 
seriously and generally contended that the country did not contain 
a second statesman capable of efficiently occupying the post of 
Chancellor. It may be true that the Bureaucracy or the Diplo- 
matic Service cannot produce the man required, but it is a def- 
amation of the nation, Harden exclaims, to describe it as laboring 
under a similar disability. The simple fact of the matter is that, 
under the existing régime, the noblest minds of the Empire hold 
themselves rigorously aloof from political life, in just apprecia- 
tion of the impossibility of finding in it a fair field for the exercise 
of their ambitions. But their cooperation would be immediately 
assured if the Reichstag were invested with a proper measure of re- 
sponsibility. The Legislature would then constitute the best re- 
cruiting-ground imaginable for the political talents of the country. 

The strictures thus passed by Harden upon the present repre- 
sentatives of the Electorate are being applied with added force, 
by several of his contemporaries, to the representatives of the Em- 
peror at the various Foreign Courts. The German Ambassadors 
and Envoys are roundly accused of having proved themselves 
incapable of reading the pulse of the nations to which they are 
accredited, and of having encouraged, by their incompetent diag- 
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nostics, the commission of the political blunders that have re- 
sulted in the international isolation of Germany. The “ Vossische 
Zeitung,” a widely circulated Radical journal, sums up the moral 
of these criticisms by declaring that the time has arrived for the 
Government to transfer the functions of diplomacy, at all events 
temporarily, to the people. The countless visits paid by the Em- 
peror to foreign potentates and courts, it says, have failed to secure 
for the Empire the friendship of a single nation. It therefore 
suggests that the Emperor and his assistants would be well 
advised if they were to impose upon themselves a self-denying 
ordinance, and to abstain from all further diplomatic demonstra- 
tions; while the people of Germany address themselves to the task 
of correcting the impressions created by their Government, and of 
cultivating a spirit of concord and good-will with the other 
nations of Europe. 

The experiment thus proposed is already being tried. Within 
the past few months, the German and British nations have ex- 
changed a series of significant courtesies. The commercial sec- 
tions of both communities have proclaimed their urgent desire for 
a better understanding. Germany has despatched delegates from 
various walks of life, charged with the task of studying British 
institutions, and a company of municipal officials from Great 
Britain has travelled through Germany on a similar quest. Fifty 
German journalists, many of them life-long denunciators of “ per- 
fidious Albion,” have journeyed to England, where they have been 
royally entertained by distinguished representatives of British 
culture; and they have returned to the Fatherland cured, at least, 
of their prejudices. They have assured themselves that the Brit- 
ish nation needs peace and not war, and they will be chary in 
future of lending credence and publicity to those extravagant tales 
of impending British attacks on German seaport towns which 
were mainly responsible for the eager acceptance by the Reichstag 
of the latest Navy Bill. A more appreciative style is already per- 
ceptible in the comments of the press on Anglo-German relations. 
The note of denunciation has, for the moment, entirely disap- 
peared, and the friendships formed by Great Britain with France 
and other countries, which until quite recently were construed in 
an aggressive sense, are now discussed in a commendable spirit of 
tolerance. There is, in fact, a manifest desire to let bygones be 
bygones, and to assist into prominence the pacificatory elements 
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of the situation. Attempts are even made to prove that Bismarck 
was politically a friend of Great Britain, and in support of this 
theory a letter is quoted which the First Chancellor once addressed 
to the late Earl Granville. In that letter, Bismarck complains of 
the difficulty of establishing a general diplomatic understanding 
with the British Government, owing to the indiscretions of British 
Cabinet Ministers and their constitutional aversion to secrecy. 
Though the German press is apparently insensible to the fact, the 
Bismarckian epistle actually reveals the essential cause of the 
subsequent collapse of German diplomacy—its predilection for 
elaborate “ Reinsurance Treaties.” Prince von Biilow, as the 
agent of the Emperor, from the commencement of his tenure of 
office, has aimed at an understanding with Great Britain which he 
might disavow in public and in his intercourse with other Powers, 
while privately assuring the statesmen of Downing Street of his 
undeviating loyalty to its conditions. These tactics supply the key- 
note of the remarkable communications which Herr von Holstein, 
the Chief of the Political Department of the Foreign Office, made, 
a few days before his recent fall, to the British Ambassador in 
Berlin. Herr von Holstein had always been regarded in the 
capitals of Europe as an inveterate enemy of Great Britain; and he 
endeavored to clear himself of this reputation by contending that 
his methods, and possibly those of his Chief, had invariably kept 
in view the eventuality of Anglo-German cooperation. To plain 
men such methods seem strangely intricate; and the journalists 
who have returned from London, impressed with the sincerity 
of the British attitude, which they describe as the outcome of a 
frank desire for intimacy with France and for peaceful relations 
with Germany, will render no small service to their country if 
they succeed in convincing their diplomatists that straightforward- 
ness is the best policy, even in foreign affairs. 

The course of home politics is dominated by the problem of 
colonial administration. Prior to its adjournment last month, the 
Reichstag earned the approval of the Emperor by its “ patriotic 
performance ” in enacting what are mistakenly termed “ Finance 
Reform Bills.” These measures bring about no fundamental 
change in the Imperial Finances. Without attempting any sys- 
tematic reform, they add some fifty million dollars to the German 
Revenue. For many years the budgets of the Empire have labored 
under growing deficits; but the Government has refrained from 
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grappling, until the last moment, with the evil, lest its acknowl- 
edgment of the necessity of augmented taxation might lead the 
Reichstag to withhold its sanction from the policy of naval expan- 
sion. The consequence of this long delay is that one-half of the 
new taxes are required to pay the interest on the Imperial Debt, 
which now balances at, $750,000,000. But, after enacting these 
unavoidable additions to the taxpayers’ burdens, the more demo- 
cratic parties of the Reichstag deemed the moment peculiarly 
appropriate for demonstrating to the electors their determination 
to discourage all extravagance on the part of the Government. 
In a memorable sitting, accordingly, they denounced as futile 
the further prosecution of the native war in Southwest Africa, 
which is in its third year, and demanded that the German occupa- 
tion should be restricted to the central parts of the Colony. Their 
action excited a furious protest from the military representative 
of the Colonial Administration, who bluntly informed the Reichs- 
tag that the Emperor alone was competent to decide when the 
fifteen thousand soldiers located in Southwest Africa should be 
withdrawn. Upon this enunciation of the principle sic volo, sic 
jubeo, the Legislature retorted by rejecting a large portion of the 
Colonial estimates, providing for additional expenditure on rail- 
ways and for the compensation of farmers whose farms had been 
pillaged by the natives, as well as by refusing to vote the establish- 
ment of an Imperial Department for the Colonies under an Im- 
perial Secretary of State—a measure declared by the Government 
to be essential to the efficient management of the colonies, which 
are at present under the control of a department of the over- 
burdened Foreign Office. Thus the matter now stands. The inci- 
dent is symptomatic of the increasing disgust of the people with 
the colonies, which for more than twenty years have served to 
drain the Imperial Exchequer without conferring any equivalent 
benefit on the State. But it is also instructive in its constitutional 
aspect; for it affords a singular example of the baneful results 
that occasionally attend on parliamentary irresponsibility. As the 
supporters of the Imperial Government have suddenly discovered 
for themselves, deputies, even of the democratic order, who expected 
to inherit the official consequences of their votes, would have hesi- 
tated many times before committing themselves to the perpetua- 
tion of the existing confusion in the administration of the 
colonies. 
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WasHINGTON, July, 1906. 

THE principal topics of discussion here and now are, first, the 
impending campaign for the control of the next House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the issues likely to be pivotal in that contest; and, 
secondly, the significance attaching to the mission of Secretary 
Root, who has been deputed to represent the United States at the 
Pan-American Conference at Rio de Janeiro, and, subsequently, 
to visit the most important Spanish-American Republics, to- 
wit, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile and Peru. 

Is it possible for Democrats to overcome the majority of 114 
which the Republicans possess in the Fifty-ninth Congress, or, in 
other words, to gain fifty-eight seats, now occupied by their op- 
ponents? On the face of things, such a revolution in public 
opinion seems improbable, if not incredible. It is true that an 
even more pronounced reversal of popular sentiment was wit- 
nessed at the late General Election in the United Kingdom. 
But there, besides a number of contributory grounds for an ap- 
peal to the voters, the Liberals had a definite issue, that of Free 
Trade versus Protection, in which, as it proved, a large majority 
of the British people felt vitally concerned. In this country, also, 
a tariff question must figure conspicuously in the canvass, and 
Democratic candidates would be glad to make the battle at the 
hallot-box turn exclusively upon it. There is no doubt that, in 
such an event, they could obtain considerable support from Re- 
publican tariff-revisionists, not only in Iowa, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, but also in Massachusetts and some other Northern States. 
Even then, however, it is disputable whether they could secure 
preponderance in the next House, because the demand for tariff 
revision is unlikely to become wide-spread and irresistible, so long 
as the continuance of our unexampled prosperity seems to prove 
that the Dingley Tariff cannot be generally and seriously harmful. 

The Republican leaders do not mean, however, to let the contest 
hinge upon that single issue, if they can prevent it. Speaker Can- 
non, who intends to take an active part in the canvass, thinks that 
his party’s appeal to the electors should be based on the record 
of the Fifty-ninth Congress, which he describes as a “ Congress 
of Achievement,” giving, of course, the credit for the achieve- 
ment to Republicans, because, as possessing a majority in each 
House, they had it in their power to enact or defeat proposed 
legislation. It is certain that, on the score of accomplishment, the 
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first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress has been phenomenal 
from some points of view. As regards the mere quantity of work 
attempted or performed, it is unparalleled. Against the 7,295 
bills introduced, and the 3,465 bills passed, in the three sessions 
of the Fifty-eighth Congress, Mr. Cannon can point to over 26,000 
bills introduced in the two Houses during the single session of 
the present Congress just concluded, of which some 4,300 have be- 
come laws. With respect to another kind of achievement, the 
expenditure of the public money, the first session of the Fifty- 
ninth Congress has no rival in our political annals. It seems not 
so long ago that the Republican party was held up to obloquy as 
responsible for a “ Billion Dollar Congress”; yet now the lavish 
outlay made in a single session falls but little short of nine hun- 
dred millions. 

If we turn, now, to the quality of the legislation enacted, we 
must acknowledge that the first session of the Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress, as a Congress, has a right to be proud of its record. Had it 
done nothing but pass the Railway Rate bill, the Meat Inspection 
bill and the Pure Food bill, it would have left a deep mark on our 
economical history, and deserved the gratitude of the country. 
But, if we closely scrutinize the circumstances under which those 
far-reaching and beneficent laws were placed upon the statute- 
book, we may well hesitate to affirm the justice of crediting their 
enactment to the Republican party, as a party. Beyond dispute, 
the primary and paramount credit for those achievements belongs 
to President Roosevelt. But for the influence incessantly, and 
persuasively or peremptorily, exercised by him, the Republican 
majority in the Senate, which:deferred for a year even the con- 
sideration of the project, would never have passed the Railway 
Rate bill in its actual form. It is true that the Republican 
majority in the House of Representatives promptly professed to 
side with the Chief Magistrate in this matter in both the Fifty- 
eighth and the Fifty-ninth Congress; but, in the end, when the 
Railway Rate bill went to conference, it seemed to experience 
a slight change of heart, and showed itself more unwilling than 
the Senate to yield full assent to Mr. Roosevelt’s wishes. It pur- 
sued a similar course with reference to the Meat Inspection bill 
and the Pure Food bill. Those measures, as enacted, would have 
conformed more thoroughly to the public demands if the Lower 
House had concurred with the Senate in carrying out more ex- 
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actly the programme framed and advocated by spokesmen of the 
Administration. Now, it is to be observed that the position taken 
by the President with reference to each of these three great 
reforms received the zealous support of every Democratic Repre- 
sentative and of almost every Democratic Senator. How, then, is 
it possible for Speaker Cannon to make good his averment that the 
credit for passing these bills belongs rather to the Republican than 
to the Democratic members of the Fifty-ninth Congress? 

The hollowness of this claim is so patent to many other leaders 
of the Republican party that they prefer to go to the country this 
year on a platform cut down to the single plank, “ Endorse 
Roosevelt!” What would be the pertinence of such an appeal? 
Mr. Roosevelt is not seeking an election to any office at this time, 
and he is not even a prospective candidate for the Republican 
nomination for the Presidency in 1908. He and his intimate 
friends treat as an insult the intimation that, in the teeth of 
his declaration to the contrary, he can be persuaded to accept such 
a nomination two years hence. From what other point of view 
does he need endorsement at the hands of the people? In order 
that he may prosecute and supplement the reform legislation that 
is already so far advanced? How would his intention to that end 
be thwarted by a transfer of the control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Republicans to Democrats? Of the two parties, 
the Democrats have given him, as we have seen, the more 
thoroughgoing and unwavering assistance. If it be, in truth, the 
endorsement of Roosevelt’s reform policy that ought to determine 
the choice of Representatives next November, it is rather the 
Democrats than the Republicans who have a right to claim that 
the choice shall be exercised on their behalf. 

Will it be alleged that it is impossible to divorce Mr. Roosevelt 
from the party that made him President? It was the leaders of 
the Republican party in the Senate who tried to bring about such 
a divorce, by postponing for a year consideration of the Rate- 
making bill that passed the House of Representatives in the 
last session of the Fifty-eighth Congress. If, for nearly a twelve- 
month, there was no solidarity in the minds of the voters between 
Mr. Roosevelt and the Republican majority in the Senate, it cer- 
tainly was not the President’s fault. It is true that the Re- 
publican majority of the Lower House in both Congresses have 
ostensibly favored Mr. Roosevelt’s projects, but we repeat that, as 
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to each of the three especially important bills, to which we have 
above referred, Speaker Cannon and the other leaders of that 
majority have, by their stubborn resistance, in the House and 
in Conference, hindered the President from obtaining measures 
as perfect as he desired. Under the circumstances, it would re- 
quire a good deal of assurance for Speaker Cannon to say to his 
constituents, “ By endorsing me, you endorse Roosevelt.” His 
Democratic competitor might have something to say about the 
matter. On the whole, we opine that Republican candidates will 
scarcely be able to divert the minds of the electors from tariff 
revision by either of the spurious war-cries which have been 
commended to them. The prevailing belief expressed by veteran 
politicians in Washington, when they are not talking for publica- 
tion, is that the revisionists in the Republican ranks will help 
the Democrats to cut down the present majority of “ Stand- 
Patters” in the Lower House, but, owing to the persistence of 
general prosperity, will not be able to transform it into a minority. 

Of course, no sensible person imagines that our Secretary of 
State would have been sent to Rio de Janeiro in a war-ship to 
discuss such questions of more or less academic interest as were 
the chief things debated in the last Pan-American Conference. 
For such an unprecedented proceeding, there must have been a 
motive more relevant, more weighty and more urgent. That 
motive can be no other than a desire to prevent the Conference 
at Rio de Janeiro from committing the Latin-American States to 
a formal approval of the Calvo or Drago Doctrine, and infer- 
entially from holding up to reprobation the assumption on the 
strength of which President Roosevelt has undertaken to collect 
and distribute the customs revenue of the Dominican Republic. 
The fundamental postulate on which the President’s action is 
based is that powerful creditor nations have the right to exact 
by force the payment, not only of compensation for insults or 
crimes of violence, but also of contractual obligations, due from 
the governments or citizens of weak and indebted commonwealths. 
It was in pursuance of this postulate that Secretary Hay assented 
to the bombardment of Venezuelan seaports by British, German 
and Italian war vessels, and to the subsequent confiscation of a 
third of the customs revenue of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello for 
the payment of debts arising out of contracts. Still accepting the 
postulate, but desirous of avoiding the mischievous consequences 
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of its concrete application on this side of the Atlantic, Mr. Roose- 
velt has practically said, by the position which he has taken in the 
affairs of Santo Domingo, “ I admit that the Italian, Belgian, Ger- 
man and other European creditors of the Dominican Republic 
have, by international usage, a right to occupy Dominican sea- 
ports, and sequestrate their customs duties until such debts as they 
may justly claim are paid; but, in order to shield a feeble Ameri- 
can commonwealth from the fate of Egypt, I am willing to offer. 
mediation between creditor and debtor, and to collect and ap- 
portion the revenue of the threatened delinquent in the interest 
of both parties.” It is well known that the proposal was wel- 
comed by the Dominican Executive, and that the European 
creditor-Powers have deemed it judicious to acquiesce in the ar- 
rangement. 

Now the so-called “ Calvo ” or “ Drago ” Doctrine, which will be 
advocated at Rio de Janeiro by the spokesmen of Argentina, and 
which, it is known, is looked upon with favor in other Latin- 
American commonwealths, strikes at the root of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
fundamental postulate. This doctrine insists that, so far as 
debts arising out of contract are concerned, the relation of foreign 
creditors to an indebted State must be governed by the maxim 
caveat emptor, and that, in default of payment, the creditor must 
be remitted to the tribunals of the debtor-country, or to diplomatic 
negotiations. If this doctrine could be embedded in international 
law, it is obvious that Mr. Roosevelt would have no occasion to 
offer to perform the office of revenue collector and distributor on 
behalf of the Dominican Republic. 

Secretary Root goes to Dio de Janeiro for the purpose of con- 
vincing the Pan-American Conference, first, that there is not 
the slightest chance of securing the assent of the European 
nations soon to be represented at The Hague to the Calvo Doc- 
trine, inasmuch as the most important of them are committed 
to the opposite principle; and, secondly, that no greater mis- 
fortune than the universal adoption of that doctrine could over- 
take the Latin-American States, for, from that moment, their 
credit on the European stock-exchanges would be reduced to zero. 
Should Mr. Root be able to make good these two averments, he will 
find it relatively easy to demonstrate that Mr. Roosevelt’s substi- 
tute for the Calvo Doctrine provides the only method of escape 
from a difficult and dangerous dilemma. 








